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been given 
either to our 
mechanical skill 
or to our com- 
mercial pros- 
perity. It is 
not such a start 
as was due to 
the first triumph 
of the genius of 
' - Stephenson, or 
to the first practical outcome of the business ca- 
pacity of George Hudson. It is due to no single 
event of magnitude; although the successful 
accomplishment of some of the greatest feats of 
engineering have recently been commemorated, 
But the general result of the engineering of the 
last forty years, when undisturbed by the avidity 
of speculators, is such as to indicate further pro- 
gress. From all parts of the world the same 
signs are manifested. The Alps no longer exist 
as @ mountain barrier necessary to be crossed in 
the route from Paris to Brindisi. The Isthmus 
of Suez no longer forms a material bar, com- 
pelling our ships to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. The eastern and western shores of the 
great American Continent are linked together 
with an iron band. And projects for a direct 
line of communication from our old téte de pont, 
Calais, to the capitals of our Indian Empire, are 
assuming more than a visionary probability. 
Connected with, or at all events most signi- 
ficantly contemporary with, these wide-spread 
fraite of the skill and patience of the civil engi- 
neer, is the march of a movement in our railway 
economics at home which has been long urged 
by one or two farseeing men. Two of our 
largest railway companies, one of them the 
father of all our iron lines (for it has absorbed 
its own parent, the Liverpool and Manchester), 
the annual income of which amounts to a 
seventh part of that of the State itself, have 
agreed to make common canse, and to share a 
common purse. The example set by the London 
and North Western and Lancashire and York- 
shire railways cannot fail to be widely followed. 
It has, of late, become pretty clear that the 
main enemies to railway dividends have been 
railway directors. The spirit of actual hostility, 
the desire to injure a rival undertaking, at what- 
ever cost, has been, perhaps not extinguished, 
but rendered practically powerless, by the abso- 
lute necessity to stop reckless outlay, and to 
close capital account. This was the first victory 
gained by the shareholders over the boards of 
management. But with new lines abandoned, 
and parliamentary contests suspended from pure 
inanition, the individualising spirit still ruled 
the several Boards. The wholesome, practical, 
eminently paying idea of a great railway federa- 
tion was scouted. It may be extremely unjust 
to attribute to railway directors, as a body, any 
but the best and purest motives. Still, haman 
nature is human nature; and any steps that 











might tend to destroy the power, patronage, and 
position enjoyed by the chairmen and leading 
members of the various boards of directors could 
not fail to excite an instinctive repugnance on 
their part. Thus the period of actual waste, of 
flinging away money by handfuls in the con- 
struction of unnecessary lines, has been succeeded 
by a period of passive waste. Attention has 
been given, indeed, with more or less wisdom, 
to the development of the resources of individual 
lines. Bat the immense advantage to be ob- 
tained by a common adjustment of all the details 
of the traffic of the country, by a system of 
through tickets, by the abandonment of duplicate 
trains and of the general ignoring, by one line 
or set of lines, of the existence of their neigh- 
boars, has been hitherto obstinately neglected. 

How great an immediate return to the share- 
holder is to be secured by a wise and practical 
federation it is not easy to tell. In the case of 
virtually rival lines, such as those which have so 
long wasted the great resources of the south- 
eastern district, the result. would probably be the 
most immediate. Where there are two or three 
routes available between the same termini, the 
arrangement of the trains on the several lines so 
as to quarter the day is a daty of the most 
obvious nature. It is one that has been almost 
invariably neglected. Yet the saving in the 
unnecessary trainage miles run that could thus 
be effected, without any loss of total revenue, 
would form a very appreciable item in the half- 
yearly accounts. Thus far the mere common 
sense idea of self-protection at which our coach- 
owners, after a good bout at competition, usually 
arrived, might have been thought enough to 
render Bradshaw a volume of mach greater 
unity of purpose than is actually the case. But 
then, it is true, the competition for the best time 
of the day,—for the nine o’clock morning train, 
for instance,—might require some mode of 
arbitration. Everything, therefore, points in 
the direction of what our French neighbours 
would call syndicating the earnings of the lines. 
A common purse, to the common advantage of 
all, will lead to unity or commanity of manage- 
ment. That, before very long, some organised 
federation of our immense traffic companies 
will be carried out there is every reason to 
believe. 

While the actual saving thus to be effected is 
large, it is nothing as compared to the stimulus 
that will be given to our internal traffic by the 
removal of the present petty and unnecessary 
obstacles. The politico-economical theory of 
supply and demand may be said to be inverted 
in the history of our English railways. It has 
not so much been the case, that the need of men 
to travel has led other men to supply improved 
means for so doing, as that the supply of accom. 
modation, far more extensive and available than 
ita projectors originally contemplated, has de- 
veloped an enormous capacity for internal cir- 
culation, both of passengers and of goods. Every 
railway journey taken by any individnal may be 
thought to lead to other journeys by other in- 
dividuals, and to a corresponding increase of 
activity in postal, telegraphic, and mercantile 
interchange. Whatever may be the limit to this 
self-augmenting activity, there are no signs that 
we have attained or even approached it. When 
we see what has been effected by every instance 
of well-planned junction, and judiciously ex- 
tended accommodation, we cannot doubt, that 
if the union of design and aim, for which the 
physical means for the most part already exist, 
be adopted by our leading companies, a great 
and rapid increase in traffic of all kinds will be 
the immediate result. 

This result will, in the first instance, benefit 
those who may be thought most entitled to the 
advantage,—the holders of the ordinary stock 
and original shares of the railway companies. 
For the improvement which has followed a few 
years of failure in the railway system has been 





such as to lead us to thie point. Preferential 
charges are now, as a rule, fully discharged out 
of profits. Debentures, debenture stock, and 
preferential shares of all kinds are already 
satisfied. The surplus profit belongs to the 
original shares; and as the proportion of capital 
over which every rudiment of new profit haa to 
be spread is so much less than the gross capital 
by aid of which the earnings are effected, the 
rise of dividend will be very appreciable. The 
last half-year has shown this to be the case. 
The summer dividend of 1872, if the one-purse 
system shall have been extensively adopted by 
that time, may recall the golden days of 1845. 

Oar internal communications, within the 
memory of not more than two generations, have 
experienced three great eras of improvement. 
We anticipate the arrival of a fourth. The first 
of these was the great change wrought in our 
highways by the adoption of the simple, com- 
mon-sense plan which MacAdam first induced 
the Bristol Road Trust to introdace, although in 
the Plains of Apulia it had been in practice from 
the time of Trajan. As far as the employment 
of horse-power, for speed and for luxury of 
travelling (though not for the conveyance of 
heavy weight), could be available, the Shrews- 
bury and Devonport mails and fast coaches may 
be said to have attained the best conceivable 
resalts. We had then a lall in the improvement 
of traffic. For some years we were content to 
maintain a rate of excellence that was nowhere 
to be met with out of England. Then came the 
unexpected triumph of “ Paffing Billy” and his 
friends. Not knowing what todo with the waste 
high-pressure steam, the engineer turned it up 
the chimney, and found that, in its hasty escape, 
it afforded him the means of flying a mile in a 
minute, Steam volunteered to do more, after 
its actual calculated task was done, than had 
been asked from it in the first instance. The 
power of producing motion by pressure had 
been matter of calculation, the power of gene- 
rating heat by rapid blast was an unexpected 
godsend. This blast was the very life of the 
railway. 

Intermediate, to some extent, between the 
latest improvement of the highways and the sub- 
stitation of iron tracks for the main through 
roads of the country, was the introduction of 
water-carriage for heavy merchandise. We are 
not among those who consider that we have heard 
the last word as to canals. In the first place, 
long lines of this nature exist, well laid out in 
many cases, and have to be kept up, or to be 
destroyed at a considerable expense. Thus the 
actual cost of water carriage is the lowest re- 
quired by any mode of transport. The point 
where the canal is at a disadvantage is speed. 
So long as we stick to the towing-path the rate 
of transit is necessarily slow. Bat an age which 
has seen the application of steam-power to an 
object so refractory as that of breaking up the 
earth over a large area,—a daty that might well 
have been thought beyond the fanction of 
machinery ,—is not likely to fail ia the endeavour 
satisfactorily to apply steam power to canal 
towage, when once it appears likely to pay, In 
fact, the plan of what was called, many years 
since, the “ messenger propelling engine,” seems 
likely to meet every requirement. In any case 
the improvements of the past twenty yeara have 
been such as to lead to the anticipation that the 
application of steam or other mechanically-pro- 
duced power to machinery of all kinds is yet 
only in its infancy, and that what we can now do 
by mechanism is but a very small part of that 
which mechanism is destined to effect. At pre- 
sent, however, we can only speak of canal trans- 
port as among the abandoned improvements of 
the past,—one of the three great steps made by 
our engineers in the conduct of internal traffic,— 
viz., good roads and good coaches, good water. 
carriage, and main trunk railways. 

The stimulus that will be given to the railway 
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system by linking the networks of the various’ 


great companies: together in one organic whole 
must cause, not only the great increase of traffic 


due to this. facilitation, but the prosecution. of |. 


what may be called. the Secondary Railway 
System. Isolated attempts at this development 
have been made for some years past, with more 
or less suecess. We have had reports of the 
cheap constraction and economical: working: of 
light railways in India, Norway, and elsewhere, 
that are perfectly conclusive in the opinion of 
engineers. We are witnessing the attempt. to 
introduce tramways into London, with; appa- 
rently satisfactory results in a commercial 
poiut of view, although the questions: of the 
interference with ordinary road traffic and of 
the effect likely to be produced on the rental 
value of the principal thoroughfares caunot be 
regarded'as decided. But what is desirable, and 
will, mo doubt, follow, is, that the service of 
those’ parts of the country which are as: yet 
only very partially benefited by the: railway 
system shall b» regarded as a serious: national 
object. Call them light railways, tramways, or 
what we like, we must have the means of re- 
ducing the running friction which forms so large 
a portion of the expense of land carriage placed 
at thedisposal of the couutry. Thei 4 
point is, that the method of effecting this-object 
should be so decided by the best professional 
experience, that, when the wind of pablic favour 
sets in that direction, we should not have a repe- 
tition of the madness of 1845,—every man’s 
hand against his neighbour,—for the construc- 
tion of his own speculative tramway. A well- 
constituted railway federation, giving the weight 
of its eanction to the most available liaes of 
subsidiary railway, in the firat instance, may save 
us from this disaster. At all events; it is not 
easy to see what other check will be available, 
as Parliamentary legislation hitherto has only 
intensified the evils of competition. 

The question naturally arises, can the control 
of the internal traffic of the country, if central- 


‘cowards thie ; 
‘tunnel is complete; but, if Fiench policy car 
avail, it will be rendered no 


We require a body of men, or duly authorised 
individual, to deal authoritatively. with this, and 
‘with similar questions, on the part of the com- 
‘mercial interests of this country. If left'to diplo- 


on foryears.. It is not‘by way of flinging astone at 
our noble and patriotic representative ia France 
‘that we say so; but a minister has his hands 
very. closely fettered when he is called. upon 
to advocate any commercial interest, and espe- 
cially when, ay in the present case, peremptory 
settlement of the matter must be demanded, 
on pain of making immediate oments 
(which are perfectly feasibie) to avoid. France 
altogether for the route of the Indian mail.. That 
despatch must and will take place from the 
proper point of the South-Eastern Continental 
system of railways, namely, from the old Roman 
port of Brindisi. Our shortest way to this point 
is through the Mont Cenis tannel. Bat other 
routes are open te us, and the day of Marseilles, 
as the sailing port for India, is over. If th» 


—we do; and we require machinery to act 
nationally, in consequence. It is now possible to 
effect a great saving in the transit of the Indian 
mail, and it concerns us deeply that this should 
be at once carried out. 

There is one question which we are much 
surprised to find still not only unanswered, but 
even unasked. It is a question not, perhaps; of 
any great commercial importance, bat of deep 
interest to the scientific world, and to the pro- 
fession of the civil enginser. How did the two 
lines of the Tannel meet? We all know that the 
junction was happily effected, and that the line 


bowels of the Alps. We offer our most sincere and 
hearty congratalations to our Italian confréres, the 
engineers Grattoni and Grandis; and only regret 
that Sommeiller died just too early to witness 





i-ed, be safely intrusted to any other hands than 
those of the State. Ontof England, the answer 
would be simple. Roads and highways: have 
always beea regarded as the special charge of | 
the administrative powers. Postal and military | 
ex'gences alone require the unfettered action of 
tue Executive; and for the Post master-General | 
or the Minister of War to have to apply te the 
Railway Director-in-Chief for the means of) 
sending despatches, or moving troops, could | 
never for a moment be tolerated in a daly- 
organised State. But it would be unsafe to) 
make any prophecies as to England, however | 
provable is may appear that railways will be dealt 
with by-and-by as telegraphs arenow being dealt | 
with. Acountry that allowed a mighty Continental 
empire to remain for a series of years under the | 
rule of a trading company may well allow any 
commercial interest to grow, bit by bit, to 
Imperial proportions. Again, much of the 
battle as to the conveyance of mails‘and troops 
has been already fought out in detail, and in 
the application to the Legislature for powers to 
render the proposed federation not only legal 
bat binding, opportunities would be affurded fcr 
the protection of the public interest. With the 
impression, then, that the ultimate: form to be 
assumed by our railway management will be 
that.‘of a department of the Government, we 
think there is no such certa‘nty in the matter as 
to allow of any very practical inferences being 
drawn on the subject. 

There is, however, a point of view of no small 
impertance which is not only national; but inter- 
natouial.. Our insular position prevents us from: 
being bound in the chain of that common inte- 
rest which unites, or ought to unit», the railways 
of the Continent. But our interest in the 
proper development and management of those 
railways is-searcely inferior to that of the States 
throngh which they pass, F 


the triumph. Bat we must be excused for 
asking for details. What was the actual 
measurement,—decimals, inches, feet, or yards, 
—by which the two centre lines, started eight 
miles apart, were found to differ from absolute 
coincidence when they met? What was th; 
divergence in azimuth, and what was the dif- 
ference in level? The more-or less can hardly 
affect the well-earned fame of the successfal 
engineers. Bat the gratitude due to their skill 
and tact will be increased if they will farnish an 
accurate reply to a question which, though 
exclusively technical, has a deep and lively 
interest for the profession iu this country, and 
will furnish a piece of valuable information in 
the history of the important public works of the 


present century. 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LEEDS. 


Tue Congress has begun iis work. The 
Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, as president of 
the Association, delivered the inaugural address, 
in the Theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute, on 
Wednesday evening. We confine ourselves to 
that portion of it which relates to Technical 
Education :— 

I must now, said the President, ask your 
permission to advert for a short time to a 
branch of this great subject which has hitherto 
received little—I may almost say no—attention 
from either Parliament or the public; which 
nearly affects the welfare and prosperity of our 
skilled artizans, who are conscious of their own 
disadvantages in this respect, and anxions for 
their correction ; and which touches no less 
directly the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the country: I aliade'to technical 


) ' Considering our con- | education. 
nexion. with India, the state of the line over gE 


We cannot wonder, when we remember through 





which the Indian mail is transmitted to Brindisi 
is bardly less a matter of English interest, 
than the coadition of the Holyhead route itself. 
Now there has long been a determination 
evinced by the directors of the French railways 
to throw every possible obstacle in the way ofa 
route which shortens our journey by sixty hours, 
bat which avoids Marseilles. The opening of the 
Mont Cenis tunnel brings this matter to a crisis. 
THe Italians have their thirty miles of rail 
up tothe tunnel complete; the French ten miles 
are all in disorder. Only an omnibus train, 
stopping so often and eo long as to weary the 
patience of Job himself (if the much-endaring 


patriarch had taken a ticket) is allowed to crawl } 


iwhat a length of time the elementary education 
ef the people has been left to chance and charity, 
and what was and is a national duty has been 
— as an individual hobby, as part of the 
‘pastoral duties of benevolent ministers of. re. 
Jigion, and supported in @ great. degree at. their 
‘own expense, from their own narrow means. We 
canno: wonder, I say, when such has been the 
\treatment of indispensable elementary educa- 


way} tion by this great and enlightened'country, as 


| We consider ourselves to be, that the seientific 
) training of boys, to fit them for those oecupa- 
tions and trades by which they were to live and 
| prosper and gain reputation for themselves and 
their country, has been almost wholly neglected. 





macy to settle, the dispute will anavoidably drag} regard 


French will not see this,—which is not unlikely, | by 


is now complete and in working order, through the | tiating 





‘We must take care that we do not before long 
suffer very’ serie ‘forthieneg|ect; and without 
stopping’ to where the blame slionld 
rest, let us rather look to the future, and re- 
member that “ it is never too late to mend.” 
There are consequences of this n-glect easily 
to be seven, and which we cannot affurd to dis. 
“We must take blame to ourselves for 
having allowed many branches of trade, skill, 
and commerce, which yielded to England the 
greatest rerauneration, brougtit to her commerce 
the greatest reputation, and afforded to her 
people the highest wages and best work, to pass 
away into the hamds of better edwemted people, 
in foreign lande, guided by wiserrliewds.” These 
last words are . quotation from: Mr. Scott 
Rasasell’s able work upon “ Techmieal'Bduecatien,” 
aiwork which I wish was in the-hands of alliwho 
feel interest in either the national:manufactures 


the Government. I have myself taken a 
humble but zealous part in the establishment o 
the Roya! School of Naval Architecture, which 
is flourishing and doing good service under most 
able management, at South: There 
is also the School of Mines in Jermyn-street. 
There is the Coll of Chemistryy.the Agri- 
cultara) College at Cirencester, and some others ; 
‘but, in the sense in which I am now speaking, 
I agree with Mr. Scott Russell that,“ as a rule, 
technical education does not exist.” . .. . 

The question of technical instraction of the 
people is one: which cannot wait. This is not a 
time for the Minister of Bducatioz to be nego- 
foreign: treaties, or hel to steer 
difficalt party Bills. through rocks and 
quicksands of the House of Commons. The 
enemy is at the gate, not in the shape of fleets 
or armies; but in the shape of a rivalry in manu- 
factares and trade; in which, if we fail to main: 
tain the position we have hitherto held, oar 


- 


national prosperity will be undermined, and 
Eogland’s wealth, and power,,and greatness will 
be astory of the Let. us, then, be wise 


The tra 


ere it is too late. in is behind time, and 
if the guard c:nnot recover his lost ground, 
there will be a collision, in comparison with 
which the late prostration of unhap 
will be as i The depression of France 
will be ephemeral—the rnin of England would: 
be enduring. 

Bat, important as I consider this subject of 
technical education to be (and I earnestly hope 
that the views I have so strongly ‘will 
go forth as sanctioned and approved by this 
Association), we should bear in. mind that there 
are other respects in which the skilled workmen 
of this country consider their position to be un- 
satisfactory, and especially when they compare 
their position with that of men of the eame class 
in other parts of Earope. This is a delicate and 
difficult subject, especially at the present time, 
when we are daily disturbed by rumours of 
international organisations for political purposes, 
and when we know too well that there are not 
wanting men who devote themselves to attempt- 
ing to inspire the miads-of cur working classes 
with feelings of discontent and.disaffeciion, aud 
so to make them instruments for the accom- 
plishment of revolationary objects. 

I hope it will be the opinion of this Association 
that I am now touchingon a subject immediately 
within our proper sphere of action; that it is a 
subject from the discussion of which honest 
politicians ought not.to shrink; and that it is a 
subject with which our Government and Parlia- 
ment ought promptly to grapple in a bold and 
conciliatory spirit. It is not easy to imagine 
any object more noble in itself, or more worthy 
of the highest ambition of a io statesman, 
than to avert discontent and dis'oyalty amongs’ 
the industrious masses of our countrymen, by 
the timely concession of moderate and reasonable 
requirements. On the other hand, it is not easy 
to imagine any condact more wicked, more to be 
condemned by every honest mind, than the 
attempt to sow discord aad. disunion between 
class and class, by exaggerated etatements and 
mischievous represeutation, which can only end 
in bitter disappointment to the man and serious 
injury to the State. What, then; are the prin- 
Spal saneemantnaepteinind angeaty working: 
men 


I have already referred to their need of 
technical ed wer he oe eolee Oe 





prosperity of England, must be given, and on 
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fair terms; but the object which stands at the 
heail of their requirements is—To rescue the 
families of workmen from the dismal 
crowded alleys, and unwholesome dwel 
our towns, and plant’ them out in theclear.” . 

The state of village and town education in 
Switzerland ‘is such, that the workmen’s children 


advantage which, beyond almost every people in 
Europe, he possesses, inthe vigour, the energy, 
and the aptitude of his national character; and 
aboveall let him remember that it is in the power 
of the Government and Parliament of his country 
to remove, or at least to medify, those disadvan- 
tages by which he feels himself overweighted 
in the great race of competition. 

In ag Samuelson’s report to she Government 
on i 
establishments of France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, he says, “ Meanwhile, we 
dcsoow that our manufacturing artizans are im- 
perfectly taught, and our agricultaral labourers 
illiterate; neither one nor the other can put 


forth with effect the splendid qualities with | th 


which Providence has endowed our people.” 
This is confirmation, and from a very competent 
quarter, of Mr. Mundella’s opinion that, with 
proper culture, “ England would possess the 
and inventive artizans in the 


What, then, is to be done? I.submit thatthe 
people,—for this is nota question interesting to 
the working man alone,—have a right to appeal 
to the Government for active aid in this pressing 
matter. I agree with a distinguished friend ot 
mine, who was one of my predecessors in this 
chair, that we should “ impress earnestly upon 
our countrymen the incalculable value of seif- 
reliance and self-help,” and that in the domestic 
affairs of the country, we should seek the aid of 
Government only in the last resort; bat the 
reforms for which our working classes ask, are 
on too large a scale to be entrusted solely to the 
self-reliance and self-he'p of the people them- 
selves, The establishment of a system of tech- 
nical training could not possibly be accom- 
plished by the people. With all the aid that he 
might derive from the precedents of Holland, 
Berlin, Stuttgardt, Austria, Hanover, Carlsruhe, 
and Zarich, the task is one which would now, 
in England, require all the energy and power 
of an able minister, supported by a consenting 
Parliament. 

At the conclusion of the address, which occnu- 
pied an hour and twenty minutes in delivery, a 


vote of thanks was passed to Sir John Peking. | ' 


ton, on the motion of the or, seconded by the 
Dean of Darham. — - 





CONDITION OF LEICESTER. 
THE PHOSPHATE SEWAGE PROCESS, 
It is now something liketwo-.and-twenty years 
since Thomas Wioketeed first introduced, at 
Leicester, his well-known for the treat- 


process 
ment of sewage, which is.a slight modification of |. 
mode of softening, 


the late Dr. Ciark’s: 
water by means of | 
all these 


lime (those nowiin 
dients ; theanuch ‘talkell wtbont 4 ‘BC seat ot 


ley mountain ‘limes), minefl wiith 


lanes, 
of 


id progress of the manufacturing 


places with.a frothy, milky scum, whilst at inter- 
vals huge bubbles of gas ascend to the face of the 
water, and burst, filling the air with a noisome, 
foul odour, painfully discernible at considerable 
distances from the river margin, and the efflaviam 
is augmented by innumerable little 
bubblets, dlways on the rise, giving to the surface’ 
of the water the appearance presented by falling 
rain ° 

This fact points ‘to the extrame putridity of 
the sedimentary river bottom, now rapidly silting 


p-|up below the sewage outfall, notwit 


repeated attempts at dredging. But none of’ 
the schemes yearly tried bring relief, even aided 

by an actual cash outlay of 1/5001. per annum 
paid from the rates, and the nuisance continues’ 
and increases until atlast.the outraged residents 


-|apon the river banks, after long threatening 


action for pollution of the -ranning atream, are 
at laat about ing tothe Court of Chancery 
for redress; 
on the spot aad viewing the river’s condition, it 
will be apeedily granted, 

At this paas the Phosphate Sewage Company 
step in with. Forbes’s alaminic phosphate process 
of deodorisation with precipitation, and this has 
been adopted during the past.six or eight weeks. 
The company is in negotiation with the Town 
Council for a continuance of their process. 

It is many years since it was set forth 
the town of Leicester required the following 
objects in carrying out a system of sewerage and 
precipitatiog works, which the lime process was 
to fulfil, Wecannot do better than repeat them 
in the present day :— 


**1, The division of alleewage, dye, ani sconri 


from the river Soar and Leieester canal, and theie, foment: 


exhalations and to restore the river to the salubrious 
2 naeanaaaa it was made the common sewer of 
e town. 

2. The removal of this sewage to such a 
river below that the process of collecting and 
may be earried on without injury or annoyanee either to 
the inhabitants of the town itself, or to those of the 
adjacent viliages ; and that the procees to be adopted .in 
ite disinfection be such that :he water before.it is returned 
into the mver Soar (below the town), ehall be in a state. of 
at least as great purity as it was in the river above 


town befure any sewage or dye waters had con- 
nated it. 


point in the 


tami 

3. That the fall in each sewer shall be sufficiently great 
to produce a-velocity that will not.only carry off rapidly 
the liquid ith poured into it - as not to allow of stagna- 
tion or of time for decompos' ), but also to produce a 
sufficient seouring power to prevent the accumulation of 
débris or heavy deposits of road drift.” 
Exceedingly laudable and proper objects of 
attainment, no doubt. Let us see how far the 
promises have been realised. 

lst. This has been to some extent carried out. 
The sewage is certainly diverted from the river 
near the town and removed to a point distant a 
mile or so from it, entering the river in much 
about the same condition as it leaves the sewers. 
Sewage, however, yet remains under the town, 
cloying the ground and polluting the wells. 

2ad. As stated above, the bulk of the sewage 
is removed to a point in the river below the 
town sufficiently remote not to be a nuisance to 
its inhabitants ; but there is little or no disin- 
fection, although there is great injury and annoy - 
ance to the inhabitants of adj 





and re 

shockingly ‘state—the ‘ 
consistency and bluish black colour, here and 
there tinged grey from precipitating lime, and 
smelling very badly. The surface is covered in’ 





; " id: = il ' 
from which latter disease 
than any town in Great Britain,—indeed, if not | operation ; through one defecated sewage flowed 


even in Europe and ja India. 


Leicester suffers more 


there can be no question, jadging | good 





| objections against irrigation, per se. 
aquatic | practical value, 













Writing of the condition of the sewers, we have 
one in at the moment which begins at 
one end of a certain street actually terminating 
at the other end in « large cesspit sank into 
porous gravel, whereby the well-waters are 
heavily polluted ; and owing to no proper exit for 
the sewage, the house-drains rapidly clog with 
solid matter from the closets ; so that hereabouts 
sickness is the rule and health the exception. 
The street has been in this condition for some 
years, and the evils are aggravated by the facts 
‘béing well known to the Health authorities. 

"Thr refore we see that the promises of twenty- 
‘two years ago of sanitary reform have not been 
falfilled. Sach gross and utter apathy 
sarély call for rebuke‘from the central authority. 

Leicester presents the anomaly of holding up 
her'head, and crying, “I am the cleanest of the 
Clean ; my sewers are ample and efficient ; their 
ventilation is perfect; aud my water supply is 
and wholesome ;” yet having the highest 
death-rate of any town in the kingdom,—a mor- 
tality from one disease alone higher than that of 
Bombay from every cause whatsoever ! 

A town that is perfect must needs find some 
excuse for its notoriety, and we are told that the 
high death-rate is due to “simple heat!!!” We 
give the fall amount of admiration. 

Perhaps in the next instance we shall be told 
that the temperature at Leicester, like its mor- 
tality, exceeds that of Bombay and Calcutta ! 

To return to the phosphate process of treat- 
ment. Several visits made to the sewage works 
during the experiments showed there was cer- 
tainly an improvement, inasmuch as.there was 
little of that noxious smell about the works 


| oharacteriatic of the lime process. The modus 

as speedily as possible from under and near the town of operandi consists, in the first place, of treating 

Leicester, so a3 to relieve the town from sil noxious | the powdered native aluminic phosphate obtained 
state 


from the company’s deposits in the island of 
Al:o Vela, in the republic of San Domingo, with 
crode undilated sulphuric acid. 

On solution, acd after thorongh agitation, 
performed by the aid of a portable engine, close 
at hand, the solution is run into.the main trunk- 
sewer of the town, immediately above the works, 


the | and in the proportion of 1 of phosphate to 2,500 


of sewage. The mixed sewage and phosphate is 
now pumped into the large depositing tanks 
attached to the works, but, before entering 
them, is further treated with cream of lime, in 
the ratio of 1 to 5,000, and the whole mass 
thoronghly agitated with appropriate machinery, 
driven by steam power. The hydrated aluminic 
phosphate is set free by the addition of the 
calcic hydrate, and precipitated in gelatinous 
flakes, presenting an immense surface, so that 
the sedimentary matters of the sewage are 
held in a net, as it were, and carried to the 
bottom of the tanks by the superior gravity of 
the alumina compound. 

The chief features of this process are the 
maoufacture of phosphated manure of any 
strength, suited to the requirements of pur- 
chasers; the combination with irrigation, after 
classification of the sewage,—for the scheme 
admits of either the precipitation of the whole 
of the phosphated manure, or merely of the 
sedimentary matters contained in the sewage, 
together with a small portion of the added 
phosphate only, the deodorised fluid retaining 
the valuable ingredients,—such as the phosphate 
and the ammonia,—and in a form readily avail- 
able for irri Moreover, the efflacnt water 
‘is clear.and ooloarless, thus removing the main 
j This elas- 
ticity of ‘the phosphate moile is of considerable 
because ‘two distinct methods 
are available, at the discretion of the operators, 


or the. of the particular period of the 
| year, and can be worked alternately. 
As the value of the new process as a 


| defecating agent, Dr. Voeloker, who has watched 


| ens by ari fou! raw sewage is defecated and 


‘by this plan cannot ibut be strack with 
wapidity anil <fficient «manner in which raw 
ds renilered almost as dlear and in- 
water. IU dherdfere have no 


manure Professor 


| Vodicker estimates ai Grom 21. 1Qs.:to 7/. 7s. a 
fortheavy 
‘ and diarrhesa, |. 


@epeniimg upon the quantity of phosphate 
28.8 it ing egemt. 
At the Leicester works we saw two tanks in 


at a rate, as stated, of 3,000 gallons per minute. 
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This water was deodorised, but far from clarified, 
because, as the agent stated, the flow was much 
too rapid and the tanks were too small to admit 
of proper precipitation; but we take leave to 
mention another more potent cause. 

One defect requiring mechanical remedy is 
this. When the flocculent hydrated aluminic 
phosphate forms, the sediment settles with it in 
the tanks, and the sewage is both deodorised 
and clarified. But as this highly-organic pre- 
cipitate is allowed to accumulate at the base of 
the tanks for weeks and months, secondary 
decomposition sets in. The generated gases rising 
to the surface counteract the good effects of the 
superior gravity of the precipitant, resulting in 
the supernatent water becoming charged with foul 
matter that passes off with the efflaent water, 
contaminating it with what is in point of fact 
anterior sewage. We know this on reasoning 
by analogy, and proof lies in the large patches 
of black organic matter always on the ascendant 
within the tanks, and passing the overflow to the 
river. 








OPENING OF THE ROCHDALE 
TOWN-HALL. 


TE town-hall of Rochdale, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by Mr. John Bright in 
March, 1866, has been formally opened with a 
grand banquet in the hall of the new building. 
The occasion was observed as a general holiday. 

We gave a view and plan, with particulars of 
the edifice, in our volume for 1866 (p. 869), but 
we may here state that the style is Decorated 
Gothic of the fourteenth century. The building 
is 230 ft. long by 90 ft. at its greatest width. 
There are three floors at each end, the large hall 
cecupying the entire centre position. At the 
torth-east angle there rises a tower 140 ft. in 
height, surmounted by a spire, which brings up 
the entire height of the tower to 240 ft., and 
the spire terminates with a finial representing 
St. George and the Dragon. Over the entrance 
to the tower are thirteen empty niches, which it 
is intended to fill with statues. The spire is 
profusely gilded. The exchange has an extreme 
length of 72 ft. by 39 ft. wide, and the walls and 
roof are decorated. The grand staircase leads 
directly to the large hall, which is profusely em- 
bellished. Its extreme length, exclusive of the 
orchestra, is 30 yards by 20 yards wide, and 68 ft. 
in height from floor to apex. It is calculated to 
accommodate 1,200 persons, and will be used for 
public meetings, concerts, &c. The council-room 
extends the whole width of the building, and is 


wide. The decorations in 
The borough court- | 


60 ft. long by 24 ft. 
this room are elaborate. 
room is 51 ft. by 34 ft. ate 

The entire cost of the town-hall, which is 
situated in the centre of the town, will be 
100,0007. That sum includes the purchase-money 
of twenty acres of ground, which adjoin the hall, 





and which have been laid out as a public recrea- 
tion ground. The architect is Mr. W. H. 
Crossland, of London; and the contractors, 
Messrs. Warburton, Brothers, of Manchester. 

The contractors, on the opening, gave a supper 
to their workmen, and other contractors for 
works connected with the Town-hall: about 150 
persons were present. 








DIRECT TRACTION PLOUGHING. 


THE question of steam cultivation is certainly 
uppermost in the agricultural world at present, 
and the ponderous and primitive apparatus still 
in use is likely to be superseded by more simple 
and sightly implements. At all events, pro- 
mising efforts are already being made to that 
effect. 

As a step in this direction, Messrs. Robey & 
Co., of Lincoln, have been carrying out a series of 





experiments, and perfecting an apparatus which 
appears to promise the desideratum so much | 
hoped for. 
The principle aimed at is to adapt the Thom. | 
son’s road-steamer with indiarubber tires, to 
ploughing by direct traction. In a trial at. 
Lincoln, the little traction-engine has responded | 
cheerfally and successfully, it is said, to this 
new demand made upon it. 
The steamer was nominally of 8-horse power, | 
with double cylinders ; its total length was 13 ft., 
and its extreme width 6} ft.; its weight, ready 


for work, 6 tons; its capacities of speed from 24 | 


to 6 miles per hour; and with a guaranteed 
capability of traction-power to haul on an_ 


average road 12 tons up an incline of 1 in 12, or, 
18 tons up inclines not exceeding 1 in 30, The. 
& Co., and | 


plough was manufactured by Robey 
specially designed for adoption with the road- 
steamer. Bearing in mind the fearful and cum- 


brous balance-ploughs of ordinary steam cultiva- 
tion, this contrasts favourably by its com-— 


pactness and simplicity. It is in appearance 
something like an enlarged Pirie’s double farrow 
plough, as made by Fowler & Co., of Leeds. It 
is capable of ploughing four farrows 9 in. wide | 
and from 6 in. to 8 in. deep, or three furrows 
12 in. wide by the same depth. Its most. 





noticeable feature is a patented arrangement | 


i 


for turning, at the headlands. 80 soon as 
the road-steamer reaches the headland and 
begins to turn, the plough is Grapeety sued 
out of the ground, and the ploughman only 
to secure a lever in its catch ; on reac the 
next land the ploughman disengages the 
and the plough at once commences the new 
furrows. The steering of the pore, is very 
simple, and it is mounted on 

travelling on the roads. 

in favour of this mode of steam 
ploughing, that there is “simplicity with direct 
traction, no power lost, comparativel 

to get out of order, wear and tear reduced to a 
minimum, and three men manage the whole 
apparatus.” The work, it is said, was beauti- 
fully done; and as to results, the speed in 
ploughing was about three miles an hour, and 
the ground turned over by the plough one yard 
wide. It will plough a few perches short of nine 
acres per day. The net cost is about half the 
price of similar ploughing by horses. The road. 
steamer can be applied to nearly all farming 
work,—thrashing, grinding, and ing pro- 
duce, as well as cultivating the land. 








ST. MICHAEL’S SCHOOLS, SYDENHAM. 


On the 28th of September was laid, by Mr. 
Charles Henry Mills, M.P. for West Kent, a 
chief stone of new schools for St. Michael’s 
district, Sydenham. A service was held in the 
church close by, the Dean of Rochester preach- 
ing an eloquent and faithful sermon upon the 
education of the young, after which the clergy 


| and congregation proceeded to the school site, 


where prayers were offered by the vicar, the 
Hon. and Rev. Augustus Legge; and then Mr, 
Mills performed the mason’s office, concluding 
with an appropriate speech upon the effort that 
is being made for education. The buildings are 
to provide for 330 scholars, boys, girls, and 
infants, in three distinct schools, with their 
requisite class-rooms and offices, and there are 
to be two houses for the teachers, the whole 
being in a simple style with high roofs, and the 
effect produced by grouping, as designed by the 
architect, Mr. Edwin Nash, of London. The 
expenditure will be about 3,5001., raised chiefly 
by local subscription, but aided by liberal granta 
from the Privy Council and from the Diocesan 
and National Societies. 

The contractor for executing the work is Mr. 
James Hollidge, of South Norwood. 

A view of the schools accompanies this 
notice. 
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EXETER SEWAGE UTILISATION WORKS. 


A company, with a capital of 40,0001., having 
for its object the interception and utilisation of 
the city sewage, has been for some time in 
| sep epee agate gr Within the last 

‘ew weeks a lease, which concedes the sewage 
of the city to the company for a term of twenty- 
five years, has been and sealed by the 
Town Oouncil and the Company, under which 
the company undertakes to construct between 
three and four miles of intercepting and outfall 
sewer, pumping station, and all other necessary 

to plans and specifications 
pared js Sayed gaara FI Ware, 0.E., city sur- 
veyor, Ww: Y> , presented @ compre- 
hensive report on this subject to the Town 
Council, on which the present works are based. 
The sewage is then to be pumped and applied 
by irrigation to land, none of which is to be 
within two miles of the Guildhall (centre of the 
city), and in connexion with this irrigation the 
company proposes to pass the sewage through 
filters, 80 as to remove the grosser portion for 
conversion into portable manure. For this pur- 
pose, an extensive pumping-station and manu- 
facturing-house have been designed, provided 
with duplicate engines and filters, so as to 
insure, in combination with the irrigation, 
which forms the chief feature of the scheme, the 
perfect purification of the sewage under all con- 
ditions, even in the event of accidents to engine 
and cleansing of filter. An extra purifying con- 
duit for storm or excess se is also provided. 

Mr. Hope, whose farm at Romford is so well 
known, will give the Company the benefit of his 
special experience in cropping, &c. 

The whole of the constructive works have 
been let to a London contractor, who has alread 
commenced their execution, under the supervision 
of the city surveyor. 








WINDOWS. 
** Srucz light so necessary is to life’ 
(to adopt the reflection of Milton’s “ Samson”) 
it is a natural consequence that, next to’ 
the provision in a building of the means of 
ingress and egress, the admission of light to 
the interior should have been one of the earliest 
and most important desiderata which architec- 
ture was required to take into account. We 
name advisedly “ the admission of light” as the 
first office of the window; for that of providing 
outlook, or prospect is,so far as we may judge 
from the architectural remains existing on 
earth, in the main a requirement of a later 
civilisation than that to which we owe the 
greatest architectural monuments of antiquity. 
Had we more data as to the domestic architec- 
ture of the Egyptians and Greeks, we might 
possibly find reason to modify this conclusion. 
But, so far as their sole existing witnesses, their 
temples, bear evidence, the window appears 
solely as the means for the admission of as much 
light as was considered necessary ; and not only 
is the provision for view from the interior com- 
pletely ignored, bat the window itself, as an 
external feature, is practically non-existent. 
This fact, contrasted with the important part 
played by the window in modern, and especially 
domestic, architecture, is not insignificant. We 
perceive, on a due consideration of the sub- 
ject, that in proportion to the importance and 
grandeur of the internal architecture of an 
edifice do windows for outlook from it become 
unnecessary and impertinent. In such cases, the 
‘building itself is supposed to be sufficient, in itself, 
for our interest and admiration, when we are once 
fairly inside it; to provide means for carrying 
the vision thence to the outer would 
be to weaken the effect of the internal architec- 
ture by distracting our attention, perhaps also 
to destroy or impair its scale by comparison with 
outer and more familiar objects. And when the 
building has been erected for the celebration 
any mysterious and solemn worship, then is this 
seclusion from the outer world the more sought 
and insisted upon, and even the necessary light 
is admitted reluctantly and by stealth, lest it 
dissipate the and mystery of the interior, 
and awaken hints of the lights and shadows of 
the outer world. In such an edifice we are to 
be content with the building itself as our world 
for the time being; to have no thoughts, no 
longings beyond its over-vaulted gloom: we are 
closed in an inner world where the outer one is 
forgotten and Of what may be called 


the “sublime of lighting” with this object, 
pobiliy an tabling ce "eral winosiee 


example than must have been presented by the 
interior of the Temple of Karnac, with its 
slanting rays admitted through the low apertures 
over the larger central columns, half showing 
and half concealing and exaggerating the extent 
of the forest of columns on either band of the 
central avenue. to recent theories and 
investigations, the lighting of the Parthenon and 
other Grecian temples must have been on a 
somewhat similar plan, though, we can hardly 
doubt, with a larger proportion of light and less 
of gloomy and mystical effect, which indeed 
could scarcely have been aimed at or obtained 


pre-/in buildings of such comparatively small di- 
mensions. in the | In 


Then we have another type 

Pantheon, symbolical, with ita fall flood of light 
descending from the centre of the dome, of the 
cheerful, practical Roman mind, which was 
little concerned with mystery of any kind. But 
all these typical modes of lighting, thus illus- 
trated in the temples of bygone rituals, have 
this in common, that their window-space, 
whether abundant or the reverse, is solely for 
access of light, taking no account of the window 
itself as an element of external design, still less 
as a means of prospect from within. 

In short, it may be said, that the window, 
properly so called, is one of the principal means 
of embodying what has been termed “ courtesy,” 
or “ politeness,” in architectural expression ; that 
it is in proportion as society emerges from the 
dominion of the supernatural, becomes less 
ecclesiastical (using the term in a comprehensive 
sense), and more civil and social in its view of 
life, that the window comes into use as an ex- 
ternal feature, and a means of architectural 
expression, instead of being a mere aperture to 
let in light in a more or less effective manner. 


Y | And, going a step further, in proportion as we 


go from civic and political ‘to domestic life, in 
that p ion does the window assume im- 
portance in its third aspect, as a means of look- 
ing out from the interior, as well as giving ex- 
pression to the exterior. The gradation is a 
natural and obvious one. In our churches we 
want no outlook, and we still seek for a certain 
dim effect through the mediam of coloured 
glazing, while the windows are certainly designed 
on the whole more for interior than exterior 
effect. In our council chambers, our halls for 
public business or festivities, we desiderate large 
windows, and an ample supply of light, but out- 
look is a very secondary consideration in such 
cases: what is going on within the building 
monopolises attention for the time. But in our 
dwelling-houses, where our daily life is passed, 


the | and in aj! rooms the uses of which partake of a 


domestic or home character, we no longer wish 
to concentrate our attention within doors ; rather 
we would diversify and render more cheerfal our 
existence by looking on our neighbours, on the 
flowers, the fields, and the clouds; we have no 
sach weighty business that we need close our 
eyes and mind to the outer world, and our 
window is transformed from a mere means for 
the admission of light, into a look-out post, a 
place of contemplation, a means for connecting 
our life and interests with the world withont. 
And 0, just as “ light so necessary is to life” 
indoors, we find conversely how necessary are 
lights or windows to the life and expression of 
the building outside. We have recognised this, 
and have borrowed from the Latin a long word, 
** fenestration,’ what the Germans would call 
“ window-work ” (fenster-werk), to express the 
part played by the windows in the external 
design. The word seems, however, to be used 
somewhat indiscriminately, to express either the 
manner of disposing and arranging the windows 
in the external design, or their decorative treat- 
ment. But wherever the latter meaning is 
predominant,—where the attention is directed to 
the decorative adjuncts of the windows rather 
than to their grouping and arrangement,—we 
may suspect the presence of a certain degree of 
sham design in the architecture, and that the 


of} power of what may be truly called artistic 


building has not been present. A great deal 
may be done to make what is called a “ hand- 
some” building by decking the windows with 
pediments, and pilasters, and consoles, and such 
other orthodox decorations; bat it is in grouping, 
proportion, situation, that the real effect of 
window treatment Mg ow in > and saab 
sising expression. case of a 

apartment, for instance, intended specially for 
festive or State ceremonials, a dignified and 
suitable expression is best given by completely 
symmetrical fenestration. In some cases, espe- 
cially where the range of windows is long, and 





affords room for a good perspective effect, the 


end may be attained by the very simple arrange- 
ment of a row of similar wdshows oquldiiions 
and precisely repeating each other. This, how- 
ever, especially when the edifice is not 
enough for real grandeur, is apt to be 
monotonous ; and it is better in many such 
to combine ‘symmetry with variety by the repe- 
tition of groups of windows, or the alternation 
of two groups slightly varied in disposition. 
Where windows are required to be symmetri- 
cally placed, but at intervals, an effect at once 
rich and piquant may be obtained by repeating 
in the intermediate piers the design of the win- 
dow, or part of it, as a wall-arcade or panelling. 
windows with mullions and transoms, for in- 
stance, the repetition in this way of one of the 
small sections of the window in a series of blank 
panels continuing the line of the lights, may be 
made with admirable effect. Both these methods 
of treatment combined may be seen in the simple 
and beautiful external clearstory of Lincoln 
Cathedral, where, in the nave, the lancet win- 
dows are arranged in groups of three, the middle 
one slightly wider than the two others, and each 
group is separated by three narrow blank arches 
of the same design ranging with them. In the 
choir the windows are also in threes, but the two 
side-lights much narrower than the centre— 
mere slits almost; the groups divided in this 
case by two wall-arches the same width as the 
centre window. There can scarcely be a more 
pleasing example of combined simplicity and 
picturesque character. But such symmetrical 
dispositions, however varied in grouping, are suit- 
able rather to large apart: symmetri- 


fii 


ments or v 
cally planned buildings than to houses divided 
into numerous unequal-sized compartments, as 
most English houses are. In this latter case, an 
attempt at complete symmetry and regularity in 
the windows is a falsity, and deprives a dwelling- 
house of its most characteristicexpression. Not, 
however, would we advocate a studied irregu- 
larity, or altogether ignore a conventional sym- 
metry in the external design, even where this 
does not exist inside. A certain degree of 
symmetrical spacing is especially suitable in 
that aspect of the house which is most exposed 
to public view and comment ; for, as it has been 
observed elsewhere, a certain effort at external 
sym in such a case constitutes a part of 
the “ courtesy” of domestic architecture, a kind 
of testimony to the spectators that they, who 
only see the outside of the house, are not for- 
gotten, and that provision is made to satisfy 
their eyes by an external rhythm, even at the 
cost of a little trouble and contrivance. Those 
aspects of the house which are mostly seen by 
the inhabitants and their guests only, may suit- 
ably and picturesquely assume a greater licence 
of irregularity, conforming easily to the internal 
plan, and thus presenting on their “ family” 
side a more homely and domestic ion, and 
@ pleasant and characteristic contrast to that of 
the front. Browning bas happily indicated this 
kind of contrast between the outer and the 
domestic of a dwelling, in his poem 
entitled, “In a Gondola :”— 
**Row home? Must we row home? Fall surely 

Know I where its front’s demurely 

Over the Gindecca piled ; 

Window just with window mating, 

Door on door exactly waiting, 

All’s the staid face of a child ; 

But behind it, where’s a trace 

Of the staidness and reserve 

And formal lines without a curve, 

In the same child’s playing face ? 

No two windows look one way 

O’er the small sea-water thread 

Below them,” 


Such irregularity, however, is only interesting, 
only truly picturesque, when it is evidently the 
natural result of the interior disposition of the 
building; nothing is more impertinent than a 
studied and intentional jumble of windows of 
various shapes and sizes, without any regard to 
meaning or utility. It is this kind of trick in 
design (for it is nothing more) which has drawn 
down on the talented author of the proposed 
Law Courts design a good deal of criticism ; and 
it is well for young architects, who are tempted 
to distinguish themeelves an affected 
eccentricity, to bear in mind that this kind of 
falsity of design is more quickly seen through 
by the non-professional public than almost any 
other. Bat within proper limits, the whole 
arrangement of a plan may be made the basis for 
appropriate variations in the fenestration ; a long 
passage suggesting a row of small lights,—a stair- 
case, a large and lofty window; and so on in 
almost endless ways which will present them- 





selves to a designer with an eye for the 
picturesque of architectural expression. 
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Indeed, it is when we come to domestic archi- 
tecture that we find most-scope for a varied and 
original treatment of the window; regarding it 
in this case as-an internal as much as an external 
feature. Asthe central source of the light in a 
room, as well.as the medium through which the 
outer landscape is viewed, the treatment of the 
window affects the character and general look of 
the room more than anything else. And herewe 
must enter a protest against the formal, bare, 
prosaic treatment which this important feature 
go often receives in modern dwellings. The 
spirit of show and ostentation which gave rise 
to the preposterous plate.glass frovts of our 
shops, has infected even the dwellings of the 
country gentlemen. Huge, tall plate - glass 
sashes, bare .and imexpressive, letting .in av 
unnecessary glare of light, are now the rage; 
and convey an appearance of vulgarity even to 
~what .is otherwise a quiet and unpretentious 
dwelling. Plate-gla:s is a useful and fine 
material in its way, and has besides the practical 
advantage of superseding in a great measure the 
necessity for shutters, so far as security is con- 
cerned ; but there is no reason why it should be 
nged in as large squares as can possibly be made, 
and the windows made twice as large as neces- 
sary, in order to display the regulation expanse 
of glass. These large windows both destroy the 
architectural appearance of a bouse from the 
outside, cutting up the walls into great square 
holes, and destroy the repose and homeliness of 
the rooms inside. How far more picturesque, 
how mach more pleasant to look through, bow 
mach more constructively satisfactory, are some 
long low mullioned windows to be met with in 
old-fashioned houses, throngh which the sunlight 
falls upon the walls in a pleasant lattice-work of 
light and shade, and farther tempered perhaps 
by a fringe of ivy or jasmine overhanging the 

, instead of being poured into the room in 
one blinding flood. Because there is a beautiful 
view outside, we do not need to cheat our eyes 
into the belief that there is nothing interposed 
between them and it, or to provide for exhibiting 
it to.a crowd of spectators. On the contrary, we 
venture tosay that no landscape looks pleasanter, 
if it be pleasant at all, than when viewed 
ihrongh the muilions or shafts cf a divided 
window; these architectural features close to 


being at an le of 45° ;—a form of bay not.un- 
frequent Pen old-fashioned houses, where 
the outer side is the same width, or even nar- 
rower, than the oblique sides, aud the latter 
forming .a much more acute angle, is very 
awkward: looking, and. by.no means to be imitated. 
In street houses, side-lights in-bays are altogether 
a mistake, destroying -privacy. In some of the 
small houses in the suburban .streets of our 
towns the bay windows maybe seen through to 
an indefinite extent each way by an inmate 
standing in one of them. Small beys at angles, 
on the upper floors especially, are very suitable 
appendages.to town honses so situated .as to 
admit of them, giving a vicw in two or three 
directions, and breaking up the angle of the 
street into a picturesque outline when seen from 
the exterior,—that is to say, they will do.all this 
if Building Acts will permit them; but towns 
which are blessed with that legal weapon for 
squeezing all life and expression out of their 
street architecture (though necessary in other 


from this source of effect. 


little influence on their general effect as well as 
their construction. The old casement window 
opening on hinges 
period completely abandoned in favour of the 
sliding sash and weights. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that practical advanteges as well as 
appearance are mainly on the side of the case- 
ment. The sight of a whole cartload cf 
“weights” discharging, for the windows of.a 
large dwelling-house, certainly does not suggest 
the idea of economy of construction, especially 
when we take into account the time lost in 
weighing and fitting the eashes, the certainty of 
periodical breakage of sash-cords,* &c. Bat in 
addition to this, the sash-window involves 
“ boxings, casings,” and a!l that flimsy cradle- 
work in which the modern joiner specially 
delighte ; whereas a casement can be hung in a 
solid frame, without any patching-up of glue or 
naile, and is, of course, infinitely more durable. 
The fitting of sliding sashes to mullioned win- 
dows is always failure, in point of appearance; 
the paraphernalia of boxing and casing forming 
amass Of material behind each mallion which 
causes the whole to lovk preposterously heavy, 





the eye give additional value to the distance, | 
conveying to the inmate, too, a certain feeling of | 

e and reocurity, of being shut up and pro- | 
teoted from the intrusion of the outer world: all | 
which picturesqueness and pleasant association | 
are demolished by the over-large modern plate- | 
glass window. 
window-space is ni 
much more pleasantly and effectively provided, 


Where a certain degree of | 
, it can mostly ne | 


besides interfering with the light. The pre- 
vailiog objection to casements is that they are 
not watertight, which is simply because they are 
not properly made. A casement window re- 
quires a groove or upright throating on the 
muilion as well as on tte cill,and then with 
proper fastenings it may be as weather-tight as 
any lifting-sash. If a lifting-sash be fixed 
without any throating at the cill (as it often is 


both in regard to external and internal design, | in cheap jerry-built houses), it will let in the 
by two or three moderate-sized windows than by | rain through the bottom just as surely asa case- 


one large gaping aperture. Windows down 
rooms” now, but this is generally throwing away 
light where it is not wanted; and bringing the 
light more to the bottom than the top of an 
apartment is jast the reverse of the nataral and 
picturesque way of introducing it. For sitting- 
rooms the ly low window, with that 
good old institution the “ window-seat,” is the 
best arrangement, the window-seat being the 
pleasantest possible place for an idle read or 
chat, looking out on a summer landscape, and 
giving in winter and on dull daysan opportunity 
of taking the book or the ~work-basket “‘to the 
Night” in the readiest and most convenient 
manner. Bay-windows form a very useful 
feature in the external design; in small 
houses often furnishing almost the only op- 
portanity for a little bit of picturesque 


breaking up of the plan. They may be treated | | 


structurally either as an integral part of 
the building, and carried out entirely in brick or 
stone; or as a mere projected window-frame of 
carpentry. The nature of the site and the 
character aimed at in the house will decide this. 
For interior effect, a bay can hardly be ph ere, 
-and nearly always improves a room. In adining- 
room it is best square on plan, and at the end 
of the room, frrnishing opportanity thus for a 
) mere lengthening of the room when a very 

“table” is to be provided for. In a draw- 
ing-room, a semiciroular or semi plan is 
more suitable for it, as a plece of family and 
friendly conferences and conclayv«s on a smal) 
scale, In either case the ceiling of the bay 


ahould be separate from and lower than the main | 6S" *"°* 


eciling of the room, so that it appears as a win- 
dow and not as part of the room. The octagon 
plan is best with the front or outer side nearly 
double the width of the oblique sides, the latter 


to | 
the floors are very common in “ entertaining | in at the side. 


ment without.a groove on the mallion will let it 
So that, in the interests uf solid 
darable construction aud joinery, we may wish 
that casements should be more used than they 


are. 

The outward aspect of a building owes more 
than is sometimes suspected to the lights and 
reflections from the glass with which the 
windows are filled. A house before the 
windows are glazed looks blind, so to 
epeak. Draughtsmen are well aware of the 
importance of the windows in getting up an 
effective perspeciive view, and very numerous 
are the dodges and experiments tried to ensare 
a bright sparkle from the windows in a compe- 
tition drawing. In the actual building, the 
window, reflecting in part the sky tints and 
gleams of sunlight, seems to connect the edifice 
with the life and change and movement of the 
. Tennyson has happily hit this in 
one of the few pictureeque lines of a small poem 
written for Mr. Sullivan’s music; where the 
lover, looking across the country on a fitfal 
hoe romper the peg tery chamber 

ow is mistress, i in 

gleams of sunshine— voted 7 ne 
“* It brightens and darkens end brightens like my hope.” 





* The inconsistency of going toall this. trouble of lifting 
tashes ‘contrary to the laws of gravitation” was com. 
mented on in an othetwise not very sound letter about the 
blanders of modern Trt wean a oe 
time sinee, to a well-known daily paper, by Mr. Chas, 
Reade, the novelist. In this pomt Mr. “Reade 
right ; though so ill-informed was he, that 
even name of the window he was 

spoke t hont of “ casements”’ where 
sashes, Much of the letter was of a piece 
in England it is established that a successful 
Tight, tpeo facto, to talk any nonsense he 
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or other and the more 
iie-thasenes suniy ann his tondans to ake Rat 
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respects) will probably find themselves debarred | ¢ 
The method of banging the windows has no | 


had been up to a recent |wi 


. was 
he did not | j 
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be given to ordinary 

bossed” diaper pattern on the plain glass. .It 
is common to on glass, the intermediate 
portiens of which are subsequently groand, so 
as to obacure them; bat the«mere embossing on 
the clear glass has a very pleasivg and delicate 
effect, when treated with a small and stiff con- 
ventional design :-the-embossing only showing 
fully at a certain angle seams to appear and dis- 
appear as the spectator changes his position, 
like the reflective lights.on ehot-silk. As to 
stained glass on an-extersive scale, and of a 
high class, that of course is a separate art in 
itself, to be considered apart from mere window 
design. 

We might say much more on the subject.of 
windows, in reference to their accessories,— 
blinds, curtains, and other things, which are 
part of their farniture. We remember, however, 
one other use to which windows may be put. 
In one of Lord Lytton’s novels (“My Novel,” 
par excellence), an Italian refagee in England is 
visited by the parish parson, accompanied by 
eome buiky theological volumes, for the. purpose 
of converting him to the Protestant faith. The 
result is very succinctly told. “ Dr. Riccabooea 
opened the window, and jamped out of it.” Not 
wishing to be left ip the position of the parson, 
we close our windows and our discourse on them 
before (we hope) our readers are tempid to 
follow Dr. Biecabocca’s example. 





THIS AND NEXT YEAR'S EXHIBITION. 


Exursttions have now become such perma- 
nent institutions, and apparently so necessary, 
as visible laodmarks of the progress of trade 
and manufacture, and we wish we could sey 
fine art, that no amount of care and tboughtfal- 
ness would seem to be too much in the future to 
make of them, not only records of what is doing, 
bat promising indications of what ought to be 
done. No one will dispute that whatever may 
be the merits of the present year’s Exhibition 


the artist and the artist-workman, who be!ped 
mainty to produce it, have had bat a very second- 
rate place indeed in it and ite i Bat the 

object of the whole idea of these 


real artistic,—we repeat the word artistio—value, 
then, as it aeems to ue, little real benefit can 
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come of them. It is simply an advertisement on ® 
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large and conspicuous scale, and to be obtained |; 


, and the artist who prodaces it is to be 


aided in a way which he cannot get for himself, || 
them in one, of tbe, host, Base eee 


helps that can engage the attention of those 
have it in their power to help the world. 


remind the reader, by wey of ill 

bat one or two things in it, and as they bore 
more i ou art matters. Everything 
in these days is driven by steam power, so that 
there is not, as in old any manual m 
force. We would point to the “ carpet- 
making machine,” where was an ord draw- 
ing-room carpet in course of rought 
into existence. as if by magic, without 
the help of human . Coloured reels 
of worsted, from which carpet 

and no end of wheels and pinions by which 
the work was dons. There is simply,—and it 
was significant of the whole modern show,— 
a man standing by it to mend the threads as 
they accidentally break ; were it not for this the 
machine might be started at six in the morning, 
and go on, without dinner-hour, to six in the 
evening, or all night as well as all day, in a 
locked-up room, so completely and perfectly does 
it act for itself and do without human agency. 
Bat here the wonder ceases, for the machine 
cannot think out the pattern, or select the 
colours; and it must strike one as & some- 
what strange thing that some ile taste, to say 


li 
the least of it, was not shown in the selection of 


colours and patterns. Why not a pattern special 
for the place and occasion, different 


from the ordinary shop show-window lay to 


be seen everywhere and in every street ion- | i 


able enough to sup a shop? We 
neni ieee have a onagie the fects Art 
Schools are doing, and what they can prodace, 
and by suspending close at hand a piece of 
carpet of ten-years-ego manufacture, we should 
see practically and tangibly what progress in 
carpet making and designing and manufacturing 
has been madesince,and what there is for the 
fatare, and what the public purseis drawn upon for. 
We would suggest this for consideration to the Ex- 
hibition authorities and the Royal Commissioners. 
After looking with amazement at this poor bit of 
bright modern carpet in course of creation under 
our eye, let us go into the “ Ceramic” depart- 
ment or passage, and have a long stare at some 
dingy-looking specimen of hand madecarpet from 
the loom of some ignorant.and atterly uainstructed 
savage from the interior parts of India, or Tunis, 
or Tarkey,—from any place, indeed, where there 
ia not machinery for doing » and 
where it is absolutely necessary for the workman 
to. think @ little of what is going on before his 
very eyes. I¢ will be seen by a long and steady 
look that you cannot altogether leave even a 
carpet to a machine of wheels and spindles 
driven by a steam-engine. 

We mention this first because machinery is the 
ground work of this Exhibition, and the prime 
thing in modern advancement and progress, and 
to show that it is powerless really in art, and 
but a help, and not as here a master. 

This machinery, therefore, it is that should 
first be looked at and examined, not only for its 
own sake, but as the scuciaes Aik cual cleaah 
said it, the inventing power of modern days, and 
that which is gradually saving the labour of not 
only the hand of man, bat of hie head and his 
heart, too. The resalt of this machinery is 
modern art, and it has well nigh taken the place 
of the old art. It is the power of art-manu- 
facture,—the destroyer of art! Machinery, and 
the false art prodaced by machinery, being then 
the main product, generally, of this 
Exhibition, it may be whether 
there is or was anywhere in the whole collection 
any (excluding for the present all noteof the 
Pictures) which is-really the produot of the mind 
and hand-of the artist himself. Is there, indeed, 
& work of real and bond fide individual art in the 


whole place from end to end? Well, there are a| pri 


few bits scattered here and there in obscure 
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tread, he says, do no’ certainly slip more, nor s» 
much, and when they fall do not tear their knees 


vibration of the traffic over them, to which strong 
accustomed, and do not mind, but 

and ailing people suffer very much from 
it, ‘are sometimes obliged 
avoid it: The removal of the siek over these 
paved roads is often attended with considerab!« 
danger from the rolling and shaking: At our 
General Board of Health, it was strongly repre- 
sented that great injury, often fatal, was inflicted 
by the removal of some large classes of sick in 
common cabs, or in other common conveyances, 
over paved roads. Exhortations were prepared 
for popular circulation, that, on the occurrence 
of accidents in the streets, attended by the frac- 
ture of limbs, it is of the i 
that the patients should not be put into any com- 
mon conveyance for their removal, bat should 
be allowed to remain where they fall until a 
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we hope for something else another year ; may we 
therefore suggest for next year’s Exhibition a 
few changes and some additions and omissions. 
First, that the general idea of the Exhibition 
should be that the objects exhibited are to be 
considered as the results of the action of the 


riding over the old carriage pavements, is far 
than: would be imagined. We know 
that for ladies of the well-to-do class it is found 
necessary at times to spread straw over the 
that | street, to prevent the vibration, and deaden the 
sound of carriages. With a pavement of this 
remarkable new substance; which gives, 
with great tenacity, a sort of elastic surface, 
hard and inodorous alike in summer and winter, 
it is very much as if tan were always-laid down 
before all the houses of a whole line of street. 
Tradesmen in Cheapside testify, as one charac- 
teristic of it, that, without shutting their shop- 
can now hear their customers, and 
can make themselves heard by them without 
shouting, as heretofore, to overcome the noise of 
the carriages over the granite pavement. Those 
living in such streets can now keep their 
windows open with little annoyance, either from 
noise or dust: 

The macadam roads, in cities of great traffic, 
may be said to be huge stone mills for grinding 
granite dust. Some notion of the extent of the 
work done in this way in the metropolis may 
be formed from the fact that there are annually 
imported, and used there, 650,000 tons of granite, 
of which it is estimated that about 100 tons are 
imported in cubes, and that the rest is used as 
macadam. In addition to this material, large 
quantities of flint, and also other etoues imported 
as ballast, are used. In Birmingham 50,000 
tons of granite are put on the roads every year. 
Every year, therefure, so many tons of granite 
are ground in weather into dust with dung, 
which the winds carry about, and in wet 
weather into mud. The wear of the macadam 
roads is from 1 in. to 4 in. or more of granite 
annually, Westminster Bridgs, it is stated, 
requires annually a coating of at least 5} in. 
of the very best granite that cam be got. 
oo wear of any smooth road, by a 
the smoothness, is ively incon- 
siderable, an example of which, I am informed, 
asphalte. We have space for only a portion of | may be given, though of a street of secondary 
the communication :— traffic, compared with our chief thoroughfares, 

I certainly expect that the saving of horse eles ggg gen Paris, where the result was 
power, from the paving with the new material, of | observed. e street was laid with 2 in. of 

ion as| Val de Travers asphalte in 1854, which was 
lifted in 1869, when it was found to be redaced 
to 1} in., but chiefly by compression, for it had, 
during the fifteen years lost only five per cent. 
in weight. 5 

We found that these granite pavements very 

uriously affected the wor of the sewers. 

the te-dust is washed by rain into 
t often forms an indurated surface, 
loosened by the pick, and to be 
much trouble and expense. This 


artist himself a something; and the public 
would then naturally ask his personal and 
individualised recognition, Whose work is it? 
would be the constant question. The who exhibits 
it P—doubtless important and necassary, bat'a 
strictly subordinate and secondary one. Then 
we would propose that a broad and quite distinct 
line should be drawn between the works of pure 
manufacture and the works of genuine artistic 
production, between the products of the man as 
@ machine, or men as machines, and that wherein 
the mind and hand of the individual artist have 
been at work as in a drawing or picture. And 
then, perhaps, more than all—for it is the great 
art secret of the fature—a special encourage- 
ment should, as we think, be held out to the 
producers of art objects in material, such as 
objects in metal, wood, and stone, the working 
artist, the “ Celinis” of modern days, if there 
be any. Sach should be sought out, and spe- 
cially recognised, and invited to contribate proof 
of their individaal skill ; for “ Art” in the future, 
ive of “ Style,” will consist simply in 
the joint mind and hand productions of the artist 
workman in whatever material he may work. 
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ADVANTAGES OF IMPERMEABLE 
ROADWAYS. 


We have recived from Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
some interesting observations on the condition 
of the street surfaces of towns, and the means of 


improving them, and in which the writer 
a strengeatedan to. Sicoue ot ie Tahidedlinivers 


the sewers, i 
only to be 
removed at 


ay 
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sometimes occurred, even with tubular glazed 
pipe-sewers. To obviate this evil, we had traps 
carefally constructed at the mouths of the gully- 
shoots to arrest the granite detritus, for which, 
however, in times of storm or heavy rain they 
proved to be insufficient. : 
When the new granite or flint material for 
macadam is first laid down, it is a cruelty to 
horses, and a barbarism as respects carriages 
and carts, to impose upon them the labour of 
ing it. The steam-roller is a relief to 
them, and an economy in getting a somewhat 
better surface, though still, to some extent, a 
permeable one for dung. Bat this implement 
aggravates waste and evil of another sort, pro- 
duced by the vibration from heavy traffic. One 
great inconvenience in those streets is the 
frequent breaking-up of the pavement for the 
repair of gas and water pipes. I found in my 
own inquiries that the leakage of those pipes 
was very much proportioned to the heaviness of 
traffic, and was inconsiderable in the bye-streets 
and districts of little traffic, the vibration of the 
heavy traffic perpetually shaking the lines of 
pipes and loosening their joints. The escape 
of gas, besides being a waste, which in 
some districts was stated to amount to as 
much as 30 per cent., was attended by 
sanitary evil in the pollution of the air, 
and even in some cases of the drinking- 
water. So great in some districts was the 
saturation of the subsoil with gas, that, where 
the water-supply is on the intermittent system, 
and the pipes are alternately full and empty, the 
water-pipes were often filled with gas sucked in 
from the substratum through the loosened joints 
when the water was drawn out of the pipes. 
Mr. Milne, the engineer of the New River Com- 
pany, to demonstrate this condition to me, and 
to show that to the water were frequently 
ascribed impurities which did not belong to ite 
original and proper quality, took me early in the 
morning to the New Road, and applied a match 
to the tops of water-plugs, and lighted the 
gas that escaped from them. Instances were 
stated of people, on going with candles to the 
taps in houses to draw water, being surprised by 
a blaze of gas from them. The operation of the 
new steam-rollers, whilst it relieves horses, 
carriages, and ordinary vehicles from the 
labour of crushing and forcing down granite, 
and is in other respects economical for the 
macadam roads, is prodactive of injury and 
waste by a yet more powerful vibrating action 
than the ordinary traffic, and greater disturb- 
ance and rupture of the system of pipes beneath 
the surface. Some of these rollers weigh as 
much as thirty tons each. Iam informed that 
the gas and water companies in London and in 
the provincial cities have had serious cause to 
complain of the use of these rollera, which bring 
to bear the weight of some twenty or thirty one- 
horse loads upon one fulcrum, and have fractured 
large pipes deeply laid, and have also injared the 
house connexions. 








BIRKENHEAD NEW SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mr. Joun Laizp, M.P., has publicly handed 
over to trustees the new school of art which 
hag been erected at his sole expense at the 
entrance to Birkenhead Park, and close to 
the hospital which Mr. Laird presented to 
the borough a few years ago. The ceremony of 
handing over the new school took place in the 
large upper room of the building, in the presence 
of @ numerous and fashionable assembly, inclad- 
ing the Earl of Derby, who gave an address on 
scientific education. The entrance to the park 
is one of the most central sites in Birkenhead, 
equally convenient for the outlying districts of 
Rock Ferry, Tranmere, Holt-hill, Oxton, Claugh- 
ton, and the various manufacturing and indns- 
trial establishments along the margin of the 
docks, Wallasey, Liscard, and Seacombe. The 
building is plain and simple in style, three 
stories high, constructed of brickwork, with a 
freestone cornice and parapet, over the centre of 
which is a small segmental pediment for a clock. 
The front stands some 30 ft. back from the main 
thoroughfare, and the whole is surrounded by a 
wrought-iron railing, with the space within the 
rails levelled, sloped, and laid down in grass. 
The circular tympana over the six principal 
windows to the front are filled in with sculptare, 
in alto relievo, representing Mechanics, Ship- 
building, Painting, Scalpture, Navigation, and 
Architecture. A projecting portico occupies the 
centre of the facade, approached by a wide flight 
of steps, and flanked by two caryatid figures in 


York stone supporting the entablatare, and 
emblematic of Painting and Sculptare. The 


and the large room above. The basement floor 
is on a level with the natural surface of the 
land, and is laid throughout with a floor of 
cement. It is 10 ft. high in the clear, and con- 
tains a keeper’s room and nie aoe for 
heating apparatus, lavatory, class-rooms. 
The ponaigal floor is 13 ft. 6 in. clear height, 
and contains on one side a room for the li 
30 ft. square, capable of sub-division by curtains, 
and lighted by a sunlight in the ceiling; on the 
other side, rooms facing the north for the head- 
master, with a library and lavatory facing the 
south. The upper floor contains one large room, 
70 ft. by 30 ft., and 20 ft. high to the ceiling, to 
be set apart for the elementary class. One end 
of this apartment will be partitioned off for a 
painting-room by wooden screens, movable at 
pleasure, such as are in use at South Kensing- 
ton. The whole of this floor is lighted exclu- 
sively from the north with upright double-hang 
windows and corresponding skylights. At night 
the painting-room will be lighted by a sunlight, 
and the large elementary-room by standard 
lights fixed to the tables and desks. The build- 
ing will accommodate about 200 students at one 
time. The large upper rooms and staircase are 
provided with syphon ventilators ; all the rest of 
the apartments are provided with upright shafts 
and louvered casements, ing to a plan 
carried out by the architects in concert with Dr. 
Baylis, the medical officer of Birkenhead, and it 
is expected the ventilation in every part of the 
building will be perfect. All the windows and 
skylights to the north are provided with sliding 
shutters to admit or exclade the light above, 
below, or in the middle, at pleasure. A light 
cast-iron staircase is constructed from the head- 
master’s-room to the floor above, so as to facilitate 
control and supervision. The wholeof the build- 
ing is heated by means of hot water in metal 
pipes, with the addition of open fireplaces in the 
keeper's apartments and one or two others. 
There is ample space on the land given by Mr. 
Laird—some 1,400 square yards—to the rear of 
the building for the erection of a commodious | 
lecture-room and laboratory entering from the | 
main landing of the staircase, and additional 
class-rooms may also be obtained by extension 
on the east and west sides, 
The work has been executed by Mr. Alexander 
Blakley, from designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. W. & J. Hay, architects. 
The iron railing and lamps were executed by 
Mr. Henson, the hot-water apparatus by Messrs. 
Harrison, and the carving by Mr. Rogerson. 
The cost of the whole, inclusive of the land, 
will be upwards of 4,0001. 








SOMEBODY WRONG AGAIN. 


Tue following is a list of the tenders delivered 
for re-building houses (Nos. 22 to 27), in Priaces- 
street ; also at the rear in Bell-court, Mile-end 





























New Town. Mr. G. H. Simmonds, architect :-— 
Bracher & Son .....s.0000 eopcccsconses £3,500 0 0 
Harrison & 800 ....ccccscessseceneee 2,850 0 0 
Durnford & Langham...........+.+ 2,779 6 0 
Pink 0 
Brown 8 
Wood, F.& F.J 533 0 
Josolyne 0 

2 2,389 0 0 
Upson & Davey  ..ccccoccrceccescoces 2,368 10 0 
WMNEY inc ssnsccuisinasctaksasitindbcsnlie 2,355 16 6 
Morter. 2,243 0 0 
MINE 5s io ccichinshicintemandeedsinalnable 2,232 0 0 
PROTO  ciscctocusiurpainbiaatinniine 2,221 0 0 
Orocht & Wall: ccisseccisetseisceovtine 2,180 0 0 
BEMRODRGE - carccemutnieniemneninens 2,175 0 0 
Kipps 2,171 0 0 
Wright 2,150 0 0 

BR BOD ccrierninviccccees 1,995 0 0 
Merrion 1,935 0 0 
BOOTS. .0000e.cesecccccosscconcccsosooeces 1,935 0 0 

Robins & Co 1,869 0 0 
Brugger 1,543 0 0 
Groome 1,700 0 0 











PLYMOUTH GUILDHALL AND COURTS. 


Tue buildings illustrated in our present num- 
ber are being erected on an excellent site in the 
heart of the town, which site was early secared 
for this purpose. So long ago as 1851, a new 
Guildhall, in place of the present small and in- 
elegant stracture (erected in 1802), was contem- 
plated, but a competition then advertised was set 





aside through the action of scme of the town- 





council of that period. 


i out was accepted by the corpora- 
tion of Plymouth. 

eucsmmay aly? pert sotcrwaN which 
arrangement incongruous houses on 
either side are shat out from view. On the north 
side will be the municipal offices, and on the 
soath the er I pee g. shown in the 
perspective view, which we give a plan. 
Between the two blocks will be a public place, 
averaging about 100 ft. in width. At the east 
end is the fine old fifteenth-century tower of 
St. Andrew’s Church, and at the other end ia 
Westwell-street, a new and important thorough- 
fare of the town. 

The new buildings are intended to harmonise 
in some characteristics with the massive 
tower of St. Andrew’s, the wings being treated 
in broad and simple masses, leading up to central 
features of appropriate richness and dignity. 
The local materials, of which the exterior will 
be ‘chiefly constructed,—viz., granite and lime- 
stone,—rendering sach treatment desirable, as 
general elaboration could only be obtained at 
ae 


cost. 

e large hall, which is intended to seat 2,600 
persons, will ocoupy the centre of the facade on 
the south side, with the law courts at 
the Westwell-street end, and the police-court 
and station-house at the easternend. The great 
hall will be entered immediately from the public 
place through a deeply-recessed central double 
doorway and side porches, and will have a nave 
58 ft. wide, with narrow aisles on either side, 
the extreme length being 146 ft. The aisles will 
open into the body of the hall, with two arcades 
of seven arches each, the pillars supporting which 
will be of polished grey granite, 2 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter. 

The traceried windows of each clearstory will 
follow the number of the arches below. There 
will be seven separate doorways for ingress and 
egress. At the west end will be an orchestra, in 
connexion with which will be a suite of ante- 
rooms, available for performers ond others; and 
at the east end will be a gallery for the public, 
to seat about 300. The hall will have a semi- 
circular boarded roof. 

The internal dimensions of the police-court. 
will be 46 ft. by 38 ft., and adjoining will be 
rooms for the magistrates, tes’ clerk, 
attorneys, and witnesses ; and in the rear will be 
the station-house, police muster-room, reading- 
room, &c. 

Each of the courts at the Westwell-street end 
will be 49 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, and will have 
separate entrances and rooms for barristers, 
attorneys, and witnesses, with distinct accom- 
modation for the public in galleries at the ends 
of the courts, approached by a stone staircase in 
an octagonal angle tower. 

An important featare of this pile of buildings 
will be the tower at the south-west corner of the 
group, which will be nearly 200 ft. high to the 
vane, 

The council-chamber and municipal offices 
(now in a comparatively forward state) occupy & 
portion of the northern side of the public place, 
@ space at the Westwell-street end of this side 
having been preserved for fatare public uses. 
This municipal structure is for the most part 
two-storied, the council-chamber forming the 
central feature, and corresponding in detail 
somewhat with the great hall on the opposite 
side. The accommodation of the north block 
will inclade offices for the town clerk, chamber- 
lain, surveyor, school board, &c., with strong- 
rooms, store-rooms, and a large vaulted muni- 
ment-room. 

Gothic, of the Early French , is the style 
which has been adopted, and the details are bold 
rather than elaborate. The plain surfaces, 08 
before stated, are being executed in Cornish 
granite (from Messrs. Freeman’s quarries) and 
local limestone; the moulded and enriched 
portions being in Portland and Mansfield 
stone. 

The entire works are being carried out from 
the —— and under the diréction of Messrs. 
Alfred Norman & James Hine, architects, 
Plymouth; Mr. E. W. Godwin being their con- 
sulting architect. 

Mr. Pethick, of Plymouth, is the contractor; 
and the contract amount is 32,4751. 

The buildings were commenced in Jane last 
year, and will probably be completed in the 
summer of 1873, 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE IN IRELAND, 


IreLanp, though rich in archwological and 
antiquarian literature and writers, has made but 
poor p: during the nineteenth century in 
the literature of architectare. Her round towers 
have provoked more controversy than the authen- 
ticity of the letters of Junius or the of 
Oasian. Her yet living language is still exciting 
an interest which appears to be growing deeper, 
even outside her own shores, and for German 
philologists, as well as for British, it is an entici 
and entrancing field of inquiry. Numerous an 
many-sided have been the works on Irish 
history published, and more numerous still are 
the materials of this history still existing in 
MSS. in British and Continental libraries, and 
scarcely less plentiful are those to be 
missing or lost. Englishmen, by choice, 
accident, or public appointments to Ireland, have 
been many for some centuries back, and a fair 
quota of these have been irresistibly drawn to 
the study of Irish archeology, philology, and 
antiquarian matters. Yet in the supsrabund- 
ance of these inquirers, Saxon and Celtic, the 
progress or growth of an Irish literature of 
architectare proper has been small indeed. 
Very few Irish architects have shown any 
energy in aiding the study of their own 
profession, in the sense of contributing to 
the literature of its varied branches. Odd 
and intermittent papers have been read in 
public institutions from time to time, interesting 
in their way, but these contributions go a very 
short way in the formation of a literature of 
architecture the emanation of Irish intellect. 

Vallancy, though not a native, wasa naturalised 
writer on Irish themes. He wasa military engi- 
neer, originally of the army, but he became by 
location and association in Ireland, an archz)- 
logist and antiquary, and evena philologist. His 
works were not ofan architectural character, save 
so far as archwology is connected with it. He 
wrote, however, a small work entitled “ Field En- 
gineering,” and a Treatise on Stonecatting. Led- 
wich was a historian and antiquarian writer, and 
a native; Sylvester O'Halloran, Taffe, Leland, 
Beauford, Plowden, Baker, O’Connor, Keating, 
MacGeoghegan, Kelly, Moore, Curry, Lawless, 
O’Sullivan, and others, were historians. In more 
recent times we have another class of historical 
and antiquarian writers, whose works are very 
interesting, John 0’ Donovan, and Eugene O’Curry 
(the great Celtic scholar), Sir W. Bentham (Ulster 
King-at-Arms), John D’Alton, the Rev. Casar 
Otway, Sir William Wilde, Richard Brash, John 
Windele, J. R. O’Flanagan, Francis Wakeman, 
Roche, George Petrie, Graves, Todd, and some 
few others whose names do not immediately 
occur to our mind, but whose works are of a 
similar useful cast. All these latter writers, 
with a quota of other local historians, confined 
their labours to archzological, historical, and 
antiquarian studies. None of them, that we 
are aware, were architects by profession, nor 
have they written on architecture proper, or in 
elucidation of Irish architecture, save in the 
descriptive manner of historians and antiquarian 
observers. 

From the days of Giraldus Cambrensis, other- 
wise Gerald Barry, who accompanied Henry II. 
to Ireland, in the twelfth century, down to the 
days of Sir James Ware and his contemporaries, 
Irish history, langaaze, manners, institutions, and 
ecclesiastical remains, formed the chief fields for 
study in Ireland. The Ogham character, the 
Ossianic tale, the Brehon edict, and the Round 
Tower mystery, and other cognate subjects, 
were taken up by turns, and formed a continuous 
body of writers, until the present hour. Archi- 
tecture proper was left out in the cold as an 
uninviting subject. A few professional men, 
however, with others allied by tastes to architec- 
tural pursuits, look now and then to the subject. 
There is a manuscript work in the British 
Museum, by an Irish architect, John Aheron, 
entitled, “‘A General Treatise on Architecture, 
divided into Five Books.” It consists of 176 
folio pages, with this epigraph: “This work was 
written and drawn with pen and ink, and finished 
by the 13th of April, A.D. 1751, by John ce i 

history of this writer is unknown, Gaeorge 
Semple, an architect who flourished in Dablin 
between 1750 and 1780, wrote a work on “ Build- 
ing in Water,” and a Diary of his Re-building 
of Essex Bridge in that city. This book 
waa illustrated with many copper plates. It 
was published in 1776, and is well known. 
James Marphy, an architect, wrote on “The 
Principles of Gothic Architecture,” a book in 





which he advanced some curious theories about 
the origin of the pointed arch. James Gandon, 
an Englishman by birth, but a celebrated 
Irish architect, during the Irish Parliamen- 
tary period in Dublin, wrote some papers on 
“The Progress of Architecture in Ireland.” 
Francis Grose (the Captain), who published the 
Antiquities of England and Wales and Scotland, 
also commenced a work on the “ Antiquities 
of Ireland,” illustrated by his own sketches; 
bat dying in Dablin in 1791, his work was con- 
tinued by his nephew, Daniel Grose, and Edward 
Ledwich, the Irish historian. It may be men- 
tioned here that James Gandon, the great Anglo- 
Irish architect, and Grose, were bosom friends, 
and they both sleep in the one grave in Drum- 
conden churchyard, near Dablin. Two works 
of an illustrated architectural nature appeared 
in Dublin in the latter end of the last cen- 
tary, entitled Malton’s “ Views of Dablin;” 
the other, “ Poole and Cash’s Views.” These 
two books had some letter-press, and the 
plates were well engraved. They are very 
scarce now. A description of “ Gentleman’s 
and Builder’s Price-book,” the first of its kind, 
we believe, printed in Ireland, was written by 
William Stith, and published in Dublin early in 
the present century. Some of the old race of 
Irish builders were wont to calculate their esti- 
mates by this book down almost to the present 
day. A Dr. John Rutty, in a work published in 
Dablin in 1772, an “ Essay towards a Natural 
History of Dablin,” gives some very useful in- 
formation on the building stone of that county, 
the different quarries, painting earths, minerals, 
and petrefactions. This old work will be found 
useful to Irish architects and builders, and others 
connected with the building profession even in 
the present day. John Morrison, an Irish archi- 
tect, wrote a little on architectural and building 
matter, in the latter part of the last century, 
His son Sir Richard Morrison, contributed some 
papers to the literature of architecture; he also 
published a work early in his career entitled 
“Useful and Ornamental Designs in Archi- 
tecture, &c.,” prefixed to which was a narra- 
tive of the rise, progress, and extent of ar- 
chitecture; but we are not aware that the 
son of the latter, who was a good Tudor 
Gothic architect, contributed anything to the 
literature. The Morrisons for generations 
were architects. William Vitruvius Morrison, 
the younger member of the above family, died 
young, on his road to fame. Thomas Bell wrote 
a “Treatise on the Gothic Eclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Ireland,” for which he received a 
prize from the Royal Irish Academy. This 
work was more historical thantechnical. Henry 
O’Brien wrote an “ Essay on the Origin of the 
Round Towers of Ireland,” for which he received 
@ prize from the same body. This work was an 
historical one also. Petrie wrote a work 
also on “The Origin of the Round Towers of 
Ireland.” He received a prize, too. Neither Petrie 
nor O’Brien was a professional man ; but Petrie 
was not ignorant of architectural details. He 
also wrote several antiquarian sketches for Irish 
journals, and a sketch of the Rise of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland. Henry O'Neil wrote on the 
“ Ancient Crosses of Ireland.” 

The “ Life of James Gandon, the Architect,” 
written by the late T. J. Malvany, R.H.A., ap- 
peared about 1846. It was an interesting volame 
as far as it went, but it was chiefly confined to 
an account of the architect’s career in Ireland, 
and the public works on which he was engaged. 
Malvany was an artist, and not an architect. 

In the periodical literature of Ireland for the 
last eighty years, various minor writers have 
contributed on archsological and antiquarian 
subjects. 

William Beauford was acquainted with 
architectural detail as well as antiquarian 
subjects. He contributed papers on “ The 
Civil, Military, and Eoclesiastic Architecture 
of Ireland,” and on “ The Theory of Columns,” 
and on “Gothic Roofs” (their pitches), in the 
** Anthologia Hibernica,” 1793-4. In the Dublin 
Penny Journal of 1832—6, the Irish Penny 
Magazine of 1832, and in the Irish Penny Journal 
of 1840-1, various antiquarian articles appeared, 
some from the pens of writers we have already 
mentioned, and from unknown hands. 

A schoolmaster, of the name of Armstrong, 
and Samuel McSkimmin, a local historian of 
Carrick contributed several interestiug 
articles, of an antiquarian and historical cha- 
racter, 


Neither Cooley nor Ivory, though good archi- 
tects practising in Dablin in the latter part of 
the last century, contributed aught to the litera- 











ture of architecture. Nor are we aware that 
Francis Johnston, who founded the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, ever contributed with his pen to 
the literature of his profession. He was an 
excellent architect, and many of his public 
buildings still attest thorough acquaintance with 
his art. 


Of latter-day architects in Ireland during the 
last quarter of a century very little can be said 
in the way of literature,—the literatare of their 
profession. With the exception of occasional 
papers read at their Institute, they publish 
little. 


Some Dablin, Belfast, and Sonth of Ireland 
architects have given proof that they could do 
usefal work in this way ; bat whether it is from 
want of time or reluctance, or other causes, 
Irish architecta in general of the present day are 
doing bat little with the pen for their special 
guild. In our brief review of this subject we have 
omitted some names that might have been men- 
tioned, but none that would materially change 
the aspect of the case. 

A few words by way of finis. In a back 
volume of the Builder, some scattered notices of 
the lives of a few previously overlooked Irish 
and foreign architects and engineers of note 
will be found. Some of these notices might be 
summarised, and included in the new Archi- 
tectural Dictionary. If they cannot be given in 
alphabetical order, owing to the advanced state 
of that work, they could be included ia an ap- 
pendix to the volume, with the particulars of 
other unnoticed architects, “ waifs and strays” 
which may turn up before the completion of 
the work. 

As we write, an announcement appears in a 
contemporary of a promised volame, “The 
Lives of Irish Architects,” to comprise also 
foreign ones of note once practising in Ireland, 
with a sketch of the rise and p of archi- 
tecture in that island. Such a volame ought to 
be made as complete as possible, and the mem- 
bers of the profession in Ireland who may have 
materials or who may know in what quarters 
such may exist might do well in assisting such a 
publication. 








THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS AND 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Tue volume of air in sewers varies continually 
by reason of the varying quantities of water 
poured into them from time to time. Itis well 
known to those who have had to do with sewers 
that the volume of sewage varies from hour to 
hour of theday. Repeated gaugings of the flow 
of sewage in weather, when the quantity of 
sewage, therefore, is not inflaenced by the rain- 
fall, but is the quantity used in the houses, have 
shown that the maximum flow during some one 
hour of the day is nearly three times the minimam 
flow during some other hour of the same day, 
meaning by day twenty-four consecutive hours ; 
and so variable is the flow that one half of the 
sewage due to the whole twenty-four hours will 
often pass off in six hours, or thereabouts; and 
it is usual to calculate the requisite size of any 
given sewer, so far as respects sewage inde- 
pendently of the rainfall, on the condition that 
it shall be capable of carrying off one half of the 
flow of a whole period of twenty-four hours in 
from six to eight hours. This fluctuation is 
caused by the varying quantity of water used in 
houses at different times of the day. It was 
stated to the Board of Health by Mr. Henry 
Marten, the engineer of the Wolverhampton 
Waterworks, that in that town about three- 
fourths of the daily supply of water were given 
between the hours of eight in the morning and 
eight in the eveniag. Mr. Hawksley found at 
Salford, in the year 1862, according to his evi- 
dence in Parliament on the Salford Improvement 
Bill, that the draught of water between eight 
a.m. and noon was from two to two and a half 
times the average quantity of the whole day, 
and that in the night it was not more than one- 
fourth of the average quantity. 

These observations on the varying hourly flow 
of sewage and on the varying hourly quantity of 
water used in houses, show that the flactuation 
of the volume of liquid in a sewer varies very 
much daring the day. 

Another cause of reget is = ar 
Everybody knows that immediately re 
shower of rain “the drains smell.” The foul 
gases of the drains are, in fact, at those times 
being forced out of the drains by the inflax of 
water. When the water in a sewer is rising it 
compresses the air above it, when it is confined, 
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them, the air forces its way into the houses 
through kitchen sinks,.traps, and water-closets. 
mn at capac gc 
of ves escape of sewer air 
into houses; indeed, traps are very deceitfal 
things. The old “bell trap,” the very worst 
form of trap we know, is. very properly going 
out of use; bat.even the bast kinds. contain no 
more than about 2 in. depth of water to resist 


the expansive action of the air within the drains ; | pipe 


and it must be remembered that this compres- 
sion and subsequent expansion of the sewer air, 
caused by the rise of water, are frequent, and 
daily, and. therafore that the ventilation 
sewers and drains is an absolute necessity ; or, 
if it.seem that these reasons do not actually 
prove the case, there are others which we shall 
mention further on which will do so. 

When this necessity is admitted, the next 
practical consideration is the best manner of 
ventilating the sewers and drains; but before we 
proceed farther, we will say that we think when- 
ever the ventilation of sewers is considered, it 
should be considered in connexion with the venti- 
lation of house drains. The conditions of all towns 
are not alike, and the system of ventilation 
good for, say, London, Liverpool, or Manchester, 
will probably not be the best for smaller towns ; 
and, in taking a general view of the subject, it 
ought to embrace all conditions of various towns. 
Where the sewers are comparatively large, 
which is the case where they carry off the whole 
rainfall of the area of the town in addition to 
the sewage, the house-drains enter the sewers 
at a level above the surface of the ordinary flow 
of the sewage; and in that case, if you ventilate 
the house-drains, you ventilate the sewers at the 
same time; whilst, where the sewers are com- 
paratively small,—that is, where they do not 
carry off the whole rainfall, but where there are 
storm-overfalls, or where old surface-drains are 
made to take away the rainfall direct to ite out- 
let,--then an influx of water soon raises the 
sewage above the mouths of the drains, and then 
the sewers need a separate system of ventilation ; 
and this has been dene by compelling the sewage- 
gases, on their escape into the atmosphere, to 
pass over and amongst the pores of charcoal. Mr. 
Latham has arranged the charcoal in a spiral 
form. He had, we think, previously arranged 
the trap horizontally, with openings alternately, 
at the right and left side, so that the gases should 
pass from side to side in their ascent ; and this 
spiral form seems to be a modification of that 
form, and offers less obstruction to the current 
of air. Mr. Jacob has an arrangement by which 
he brings a large surface of charcoal into contact 
with the escaping gases, consisting of one deep 
box, instead of several shallow trays. Mr. Robt. 
Rawlinson first applied charcoal to the deodorisa- 
tion of sewage-gases in 1856, if we remember, and 
placed the charcoal-basket vertically in the wall 
of a man-hole, and made a separate outlet 
adjoining it, thus combining the manhole and 
ventilating-shaft in one structure, and protecting 
the charcoal from being wetted. His system 
was early described and illustrated in our pages. 
It is important that the charcoal be kept dry, 
although, such is its power of self-renovation, in 
some experiments made by Dr. W. A. Miller 
under the direction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in 1866, he found that the substance was 
still effective, after having been in the sewer for 
six months; and, when dried, 100 parts of it 
ere 37 as parts of water. 

r. Al Carpenter read a r in Jane 
1869, “On the Influence of Sever Gas on the 
Pablic Health,” and after saying that the general 
adoption of water-closets and the consequent 
introduction of drains into honses often brought 
sewage gas into them, said that the mischief 
had arisen from the neglect of a natural law; 
viz., not providing for exite.as well as entrances ; 
and as to trapping without providing an exit for 
the sewer gas to some place where itis harmless, 
said that merely trapping one place or one town, 
and driving the gas elsewhere, was a selfish kind 
of way, and that the public suffered by it. 
Seeing the evils of this system, he said, the 
Croydon Local Board determined to adopt the 
principle of opening the extremity of every 
sewer and every branch or house drain in con- 
nexion with the sewer, and make every house 
ventilate ar = house-drain ; and that by this 
means, and by making frequent openings into 
- sewers saya to allow a PE oa and con- 
inuous current of air, the effects of sewer 
had been entirely obviated, and the siamme 
quences removed, in those portions of the district 


penter stated that the nature of sewer gas had 
been well pointed out by various chemists and 
medical authorities, and that all concurinthe belief 
that. dilution destroys it; and said that a most 
perfect ciroulation of air had been effected in his 
district by compelling every new house to have 
ventilation for itself, whereby the current of air 
is inwards at the ground level, and outwards at 
the top of the ventilating pipe into the atmo- 
sphere above the roofs of the “ The soil- 
Pipe is continued upwards, in a straight line 
above the level of the pan, between the trap and 
the sewer; and it is made to terminate by an 

extremity above the eaves of the house, 


open 
of | away from the window, and not close to or level 


with the chimney. Every connexion with o 
sewer requiring a trap has that trap guarded 
from the consequences of pressure by a ventilator, 
similar to the soil-pipe, being placed as close to 
the trap as possible.” The result of making these 
numerous openings at the higher points is to 
promote a rapid circulation through the sewer, 
by which all gas is removed as quickly as it is 
formed, and is diluted and oxidised, and no con- 
centration can take place. “Differences of 
temperature, density, and.moisture, will always 
be sufficient to determine a circulation, provided 
entrances exist for fresh air, as wel! as exits for 
that which has passed throngh the sewer. The 
principle to be obviated is stagnation, whether 
of solid, of an or gas: deposit must not be 


allowed : fluid must always run off: let there be 
also innumerable openings near the of the 
houses, and it may be safely asau that no 


stagnation will exist in the sewers themselves.” 
Towns vary in the manner in which the houses 
are built, but probably we are not far wrong in 
stating that the great majority of sowns are 80 
built as to allow of such pipes as we have men- 
tioned, viz., special ventilation pipes at the heads 
of house-drains, being carried up to some few 
feet above the roof,—say 3 ft. or 4 ft.,—-and 
away from bedroom windows. Some people 
have supposed that the ordinary rainwater pipes 
might be advantageously used for this purpose, 
but they very often terminate in close proximity 
to bedroom windows, and always below. attic 
windows; and, besides, when they are most 
wanted to perform the office of ventilating the 
drains, their throats are choked with rainwater. 
If such a system as that described by Dr. 
Carpenter were to be generally established in 
all towns, we should go a long way towards 
getting rid of this part of these difficulty ; 
but to accomplish it farther direct legislation is 
necessary ; and we think it is a pity, as we said in 
our first notice of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sioners’ Report, that t did not make some 
suggestion of direct legislation on this subject ; 
aud as they have net done so, we have under- 
taken to offer some remarks for consideration. 








SILCHESTER. 


Iv the north of Hampshire, on the border of 
Berkshire, in a somewhat secladed district in 
which woodland is a prominent feature, stands 
Silchester, or Selchester,* as pronounced by the 
peasantry. It is the site of jthe Roman town 
Calleva or Calleba of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
and of the list of places in Britain given by the 
Geographer of Ravenna. Its extent may be con- 
ceived when it is stated that the circumference 
of the walls yet standing in a fair state of pre- 
servation measures nearly two miles. It has 
of course from time to time attracted the atten- 
tion of antiquaries, and it has been occasionally 
visited by the more adventurous sight-seer, but 
until the present day the extensive area within 
the walls has remained, as it has existed from 
probably two or three centuries after the de- 
parture of the Romans, in cultivation as farm 
land. Thanks to the Duke of Wellington, we 
are now relieved from a and can 
understand something of the town itself and of 
ite te and general character. Under 
his 8 countenance and wishes, a few years. 
since the Rev. J. G. Joyce commenced excava- 
tions, which are now proceeding, and are 
luminously reported on, up to 1866, in the 
“ Archwologia,” vol. xl.¢ 

The first question that arises in the mind of 
every one who visits a-place of such axtent and 
importance, is what was its ancient name, and 
what remains of its history. Of the name there 


* It is so spelt in Baxter’s “ ” 
ses Guntia’ aime 8 * Glossary. 








city. 
+ An account of Silchester 
nen sasheen geenia 


to which.the law was made to apply. Dr. Car-|: 


stated, the Caleva.or Calleba: of ‘the: of 
as rendered more marked by the annexed 
of both in the Itinerary 


have been found, one of which gives the name 
of. Hercules of the Segontiaci, to whom an 
altar was set up by one T. Tammonius. The, 
Segontiaci are mentioned by Cesar, and their 
territories joined those of the 3. 80 the 
inscription is just such as sagt Bore. bean 4m. 
euhal’ tines. tao Sannitie, . Joyee is daily 
adding something to our hopes that there may 
yet be found inscriptions that will remove the. 
— iu which this important place is. 
Fragments of lettered stones are. 
tarned up by the excavators from time to time, 
which, from. the bold and well-cut letters, seem 
to indioats dedications of a public character ; 
and in the Forum recently open, is a large 
square stone, from which, at some.remote period, 
was abstracted a bronze plate which had been 
riveted. with lead: Without doubt it borea 
public insoription of gence, 

It is rather remarkable Silchester should 
ever have been deprived of its right to repre- 
sent the ancient Calleva. Yet old writers, from 


itinera were invariably of importance; they 
were, in fact, towns and walled. The inter- 
mediate stations were usually establishments, 
ply horses and 

to rest the 
soldiers on their march, and for the general pur- 
poses of traffic. Remains, there‘ore, will always 
yet be found of the former; and it is essential 


want of — om oat 
in stud the system on whi itinera 
pee ine founded as making Calleva and 
Vindomis The importance of the 
place is by ite heading two itinera, 
and closing two others; while in yet another, 
that from Regnum to Londinium, it is placed 
midway, immediately after Venta Belgarum, 
Vindomis being naturally omitted, as lying out 
of the direct road. Hobeley, with his usual 
sagacity, detected the error of his predecessors, 
and clearly exposed it; but his work, the 
“ Britannia Romana,” was probably not a le 
to those who subsequently adopted the old 
mistake, . 
Of the three inscriptions recorded as found in 
past times, one is fanereal; the other, as ob- 
served, to Heroules of the Segontiaci; and the 
third is to Jalia Domna, the wife of Severus. 
Among the f ents recently excavated by Mr. 
Joyce are the letters civi.. probably for crviTas. 
In another, the word E1vs (¢jus) is alone eligible, 
but in both the letters are extremely well cat, 
and of a rather early form. It is reasonable to 
expect that others may be bronght to light, as 
only a small portion of the extensive area 15.88 
yet laid open; and the site of the cemetery, 
which, of course, is outside of the walls, has not 
yet, I believe, been discovered. From the ceme- 
tery, wherever it may be, came, no doubt, the 
sepulchral inscription given by Camden and 
Horsley. 
To the streets and dwelling-houses described 
and illustrated most faithfally by Mr. Joyce, is 
now to be added the Fordm, the foundations of 
which, completely cleared, extend perhaps 150 ft. 
in length by about 30 ft. in width. It was sur- 
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feeling in thas instituting and prosecuting re- 
prmer. necessarily tedious and expensive, and 


he will receive the sincere thanks of all who can 


appreciate our ancient national monuments, and | ag 


estimate their historical, artistic, and .general 
acientific value. 

Simultaneonsly with the excavations made at 
Silchester may be noticed the investigations 
being msde by Dr. Stevens at. Finkley, between 
St. Mary Bourne and Andover, where Sir R. C. 
Hoare was, « think, the first to the site of 
Vindomis. The Rev. E. Kell and Mr. C. Lock- 
hart, a few years since, discovered the fonnda- 
tions of buildings ; and Dr. Stevens ia now adding 
to the revelation of remains which justify us in 
being quite satisfied upon this site -stood the 
mansio or mutatio which, at this very distance, 
under the name of Vindomis, comes next to 
Calleva. C. Roacu Smiru, 








“WHERE IS THE PIMLICO CLUB?” 


Siz,—In your issue of June 10th (four months 
ago), Mr. Hodgson Pratt, in answer to the above 
question, said,—“The plans are now’ being pre- 
pared, and measures taken to commence the 
work.” 

‘Surely he cannot accuse us of impatience in 
putting the question again, — more especially 
when the fact is mentioned, that, in the mean- 
time a large building, intended for schools, has 
been erected upon the site originally intended 
for the “Club” in Ebury-street. 

We earnestly hope Mr. Hodgson Pratt has not 
been again compeiled to resort to.the “slow, 

, and disagreeable process of ing.” 

However desirous we may be,with Mr. Pratt, 
to see the institution a “ model one of ite kind,” 
Goss he alvenancolechaalg Seamdaphagiuieechd 

iver chari ite legiti 
channel. 

_ The 2,0001..80 generously given—without beg- 
ging—viz., 1,0001. from the late noble i 
and 1,0C0l. from the equally noble and generous 
“ Anonymous,” isa “ round sum,” with 
which might be erected a spacious building. 

Then, having something to look at, and 
assurance that the “ Club” would be conducted 
upon “ popular principles,” the working men and 
other inhabitants of the locality, might. be in- 
duced to pat their mites towards it, and their 
*‘shoulders to the wheel” in right earnest. 

Georce WrYeEtTs, 
One of the Local Committee who are 
“ out in the Cold.” 








NOT TOO LATE YET. 


Sir,—The of demolition is going on 
very slowly at the bottom of St. Martin’s-lane. 
Do give the Metropolitan Board of Works a 
brush-up; and now that they are refreshed by 
their holiday, and elated by the success of their 


chairman in another walk of life, urge them | jniernat 


seriously and rapidly to entertain the once- 
rejected idea of setting back the lane front of 
the new Provident Institution to the 
line of the houses above the throat of the Lane. 
“The other two houses will follow in due time; 
but the square unrounded corners of St. Martin’s- 
lane with Chandos-street and Hemming’s-row, 
and the narrow pavement, are a constant and 
ever-recurring source of personal concussion. and 
vehicular danger. 

It.is stated that Mr. Vulliamy is alive to the 
value of the improvement, A little pressare 


ance to him if he will put his convictions before 
the Board before it is too late. W. 








PROGRESS IN PORTLAND ISLAND. 
PortnanD IstaAND has many peculiarities, 
which are not likely soon to die out. Although 
one medical officer would seem to be sufficient 


in the 
.| bad lectured 


3,8871. 1s, 11d. for water supply; “ Sanitas,” 
1,090. for drainage, and 3,0061. 16s. ‘10d. for 
water-supply ; “Experience,” 2,6001. for drain- 
e, and 8,5001. for water supply ; “‘ Faire Mon 
Devoir,” 6,1161. 9s. for drainage, and 56421. 
'7a. Gd. for water; ““Sanitas” (No. 2), 12,5420. 
for drainage, and'11,2001. for water. The above 
estimates show a wide difference, certainly, 
and it is to be hoped that the successfal com- 
petitor, whoever he may be, will have reason to 
rejoice in the accuracy of his estimate, in view 
of his personal salvation. 

Mr. Andrews-was-aeked to-examine the esti- 
mates, with a view to advising the Board how 
best they could proecedd. 

did not adjourn until it became the acene.of a 


Qne member proposed, while another seconded, 
a resolution dismissing Dr. Carruthers, for 
allowing a man ing from smaill-pox to be 
brought ashore.on the island. The resolation was 
carried on Monday, bat at the request of five 
members another meeting was acceded to, fir 
Wednesday, to reconsider the dismissal. At this 
last meeting a most violent passage at arms 
to.k place, the result being that the former 
resolation was rescinded. Having in the mean- 
time appointed Dr. McLean, Portland Island 
Local Board is now blessed with the collective 
wisdom of two medical officers. The result may 
prove satisfactory if the two gentlemen will 
agree to work in harmony in the interest of the 
public health, however they may he personally 
disposed to differ otherwise. 








PEDESTAL FOR AN EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE IN THE CITY. 

Sizn,—Praise ought to be meted where it is 
due, and this ought to be bestowed-when one 
reads of 2,0001. being voted for a suitable 
pedestal for an equestrian statue, and a move in 
the right direction, when it is taken into con- 
sideration how much we lack such an appendage 
either to an equestrian or standing statue. 
Here there appears to be a fair opportunity for 
the architect and sculptor to act in unison in 
producing a work of art which may at length 
be creditable to the country as a work of taste 
and talent. Ww. 








WHO I8 HE? 
Sre,—Pray who is “Mr. Buckmaster?” Pardon the 
abruptness of the question, but we people in the i 
are anxious to know. little time previously to the 
opening of the “International,” we saw dail 
morning ing that “ Mr " 


another attribute of deity,—that 
during the Exhibition it 


matter-of-fact way, as if there were nothing astonishing in 
it: yet anaes, Oe if this. gentleman understands half the 
sabjects he about, he must be one of 
the most remarkable men in , and one whom we 
ought to know more abont, if only to do him honour due. 
And sgain I ask, who is he? A Puzzixp Rustic. 








TILE MANUFACTURERS. 


81n,—We notice in the Builder of 30th, a 

letter Mesers. Mioten, Hollins, & Co. relative to 

some slight mistake in i ion of Mr. Robert 

Minton Taylor's firm, 

mote arog ae ee aielabie i 
two as we no pecuniary 

is cae: Arete Stearn 

in w " ton 

earthenware, and tile trades, under the style o 

“Minton & Co.;” Mr. Michael Dain Hollins, the 

i sanderthe sty 


the letter, of “* Minton & Co.” 


cestsed of ‘* Minton, Hollins, & Co.”’ prem 
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Whe Board, however, | 





style of “RB. Minton Taylor 


sttick eae ae eee es 


for you-after 
ived; but if you will 
letter in your valued 
write to you about th 
matter again. Rozzzt. Minton Taxior. 
Fenton, near Stoke-upon-Trent. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 
New 


Newcastle engineers’ strike, 
the masters. They say that their object in ter- 
minating the strike would be to get back their 
best: workmen, but that they woald fail to do this 
if they accede to the terms which have been ap- 
proved by the men. They offer once more the 
compromise already snggested by Sir W. Arm- 
strong, and are ready to have the dispute referred 
for arbitration to.a national congress of employers 
and workmen engineers. 

Sheffield. —The joiners and carpenters of Shef- 
field have issued a circular to their employers to 
the effect that-as they have failed to obtain a 
meeting with the masters’ association on the 
matters whieh have been in dispute since May, 
1869, they intend to preas the demands upon 
each employer separately. They ask for the 
nine-hours system and a code of rules. 

Alnwick. — The journeymen slaters of Alnwick 
bave atrack for an advance of wages, after giving 
their employers a week’s notice to that effect. 
Heretofore they have been paid at the rate of 24s. 
per week, bat they now. demand 28s., a rise of 4. 
per week. So far the masters have declined to 
accede, as they say they are unable to comply 
with the request of the men. 

Barnsley. — The atrike of bricklayers and 
labourers still continues, and there are no signs 
of a settlement. The masters express their 
determination not to give way, and are taking 
steps to supply the places of the men on strike. 
They state that they will find new hands con- 
stant work, and will protect them from all moles- 
tation. The men, on the other hand, are taking 
ateps to prevent new hands being employed, 
and have pickets at the station and on the road 
leading into the town. The strike is causing 
considerable inconvenience, as nearly the whole 
of the work is standing. 

Glasgow.—The whole of the shipwrights on 
the Clyde who have been on strike for an advance 


tell us | Of wages during the past six.weeks have been 


formally locked out by the masters. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Weston.—St. John’s Church, Weston, has been 
re-opened, after enlargement, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. An apsidal chancel, with five 
lancet lights in the apse, has been built, which 
is divided from the nave by a chancel arch, sup- 
ported by two pillars with carved capitals, the 
gift of the architect, Mr. Davis. At the south 
side a transept, capable of :accommodating 
seventy , has been erected. This is sepa- 
rated from the body of thechurch by two arches, 
springing from a central shaft, and the bordering 
of the arches, as is also the case with the 
chancel arch, is coloured alternately with white 
and light grey. The end of the transept is 
pierced with a rose-window, below which is an 
ornamental doorway, and the roof of this and 
the other new portion of the building is, in 

prevalent custom in 


seating 
plan. Instead of a large block.of seats in the 
middle, there are two blocks with a passage up 
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the centre, and the shape of the seats is such as 
to give greater comfort. Another improvement 
has been effected in the lowering of the floor 
and the removal of the low-pitched plaster 
ceiling. An encaustic floor has been laid in the 
chancel by Maw, of London ; but in this portion 
of the building the work is incomplete, and the 
walls below the string-course must remain in a 
rough state in consequence of a want of fands. 
The amount of the contract for the enlargement 
of the church, however, has been raised, but this 
has only covered the cost of the new soating and 
the structural work, so that a debt of 3501. has 
been incurred in fittings and other contingencies. 

Carnforth.—The first church in the town of 
Carnforth, near Lancaster, was commenced a 
short time since. The church will be in style 
fourteenth-century Gothic, and will consist of 
nave, 58 ft. by 25 ft.; chancel, 26 ft. by 19 ft., 
with south aisle and transept, vestry, and 
organ chamber. Provision is made for a fature 
north aisle and transept. A tower and spire of 
the height of 110 ft. will be added when fands 
permit. The church will seat about 340 adults 
(sittings free). It is to be built of grey grit 
stone, and white free stone dressings of the 
neighbourhood. The roofs will be open-tim- 
bered and boarded, stained and varnished, and 


the seats of pitch pine, with carved bench ends. | P 


A stone pulpit and font are gifts to the charch. 
The cost, as at present contracted for, is about 
1,6001., exclusive of tower and spire. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Brade & Smales, of Kendal; 
Mr. R. Clarkson, Mr. Ed. Parkinson, and Mr. T. 
Walmsley, of Carnforth, are the respective con- 
tractors. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carlisle.—The Roman Catholic new school in 
Union-street, in this city, has been opened. 
The new building, which has been in course of 
erection for some months, has been built by 
private subscription at a cost of between 800l. 
and 9001., and will accommodate 380 children. 
it bas a high-pitched roof, topped with a bell- 
spire, and a large porch in front. At the back 
there is a large class-room, with an independent 
porch and entrance. There are two large three- 
light Gothic windows, with circular lights above. 
The bell is of good tone, and cost about 201. 
The building is decorated on the outside with 
wrought-iron crosses,—one on the front porch, 
one on the class-room porch, one on each of 
the two gables, and one on the bell-spire. The 
material used for the edifice has been brick 
throughout, and the roof is of slate. In the 
inside the walls are wainscoted up to the window- 
cills, and above that they will be left bare, with- 
out plaster or any othercovering. At one end of 
the room a space is raised above the floor for the 
‘master, and at the other is a small gallery. The 
artificial lighting will be by four circles of gas- 
jete pendant from the roof, and one or two 
brackets on the walls. A space behind the school 
will be set apart for the schoolmaster’s garden, 
and, as soon as the funds will allow, a house will 
be erected for him on another portion of the site. 
The large site has been presented to the trustees 
by the Duke of Devonshire, and it is said to be 
worth about 5001. This is the third school which 
has been built in Carlisle by the Roman Catholics 
within the last five years. Messrs. Cory & Fer- 
guson were the architects, Mr. Thomas Mowbray 
the contractor, and Mr, Musgrave the builder. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Belfast.—While this city has increased vastly 
in every direction, its style of architecture bas 
also improved in like proportions. Donegall- 
place, which a few years ago presented a uniform 
front of private houses, devoid of any pretensions 
to beauty or style, is now almost completely occu- 
pied by superior buildings. Among the more re- 
cent erections are the premises of Messrs. Young 
& Co., which are just completed and occupied. 
The front elevation,—a modification of the Vene- 
tian style of architecture,—is of cut-stone from 
the Dungannon quarries, with windows of plate- 
glass. The building is four stories high, finished 
with a cut-stone parapet, terminated by large 
carved urns. The shop-front presents a spacious 
recessed pair of mshogany folding-doors, with 
panels of plate-glass set in between a pair of 
columns of Newry granite, with carved capitals, 
the window on each side being of a plate of glass, 
containing 100 superficial feet, in one piece, set 
in mahogany frame. The front of the first and 
second wareroom floors is divided into five Beg- 





mented arched windows, the arches springing 
from detached columns of polished pink granite, 
the front of the upper story being divided into 
seven windows, with semicircular arched heads 
springing from cut-stone columns and pilasters. 
The shop-floor is about 34 ft. wide by 80 ft. in 
depth. The designs for the building and fittings 
were farnished by Messrs. Thos. Jackson & Son ; 
and the works carried on under their direction by 
Messrs. J. & J. Guiler. The painting and decora- 
tions have been executed by Mr. George Coulter. 











MONUMENTAL. 


The Derby Memorial at Preston.—The com- 
mittee have decided that the best available site 
is in front of the Belvidere, in the Miller Park. 
Mr. Noble, the sculptor, bas fallen in with the 
views of the committee that the statue should 
be of bronze rather than of marble, and it will 
be 10 ft. high at least, instead of 8 ft. 6 in., as 
originally agreed upon. 

Monument to Cardinal Wiseman.—A monn- 

ment in white marble has been placed over the 
grave of Cardinal Wiseman in the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery at Kensal-green. It is covered by a 
frame of wood and glass, and will, it is said, be 
laced hereafter in the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of the diocese. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of West- 
minster-road, from designs by Mr. Pagin. Above 
the tomb is a recumbent figure of the Cardinal 
in ecclesiastical vestments, and on the sides are 
sculptured several scenes in his life. 
The Brunel ‘Statue..—The Brunel statue has 
been temporarily erected on the Victoria Em- 
bankment. The decision of the M litan 
Board of Works with regard to the pedestal and 
the general mode of its erection, has been re- 
quested by Mr. St. George Burke. The subject 
has been referred to the Works Committee. 








Hooks Received. 


THE new number of Fraser contains an article 
** As tothe Decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
by An Architect. Concerning the Iconographic 
Scheme which has been obtained by the Com- 
mittee, the writer says,— \ 


** We must be permitted to point out that the committee, 
in addressing themselves to the general public for aid, are 
inviting subscriptions for what a large number of those 
invited will consider a serious anachronism, The scheme 
of decoration is to inclade, it seems, a whole cycle of 
Biblical and ecclesiastical miracles; not to speak of the 
id ee ec gen the ang & Orders 4 fn Cherubim 

of eyes,’ jie ints wit ir appropriate 
symbols, and such other standard pieces of coslosieutions 
furniture. If the committee have any idea of what is 
going on in the world, they ought to aware that the 
majority of thinking persons among us these things 
as bistorically false and totally irrelevant to religion, and 
even to Christianity in its highest aspect. If they look on 
the Cathedral as the property of Churchmen to do as they 
please with, that is an intelligible pomtion ; but to adver- 
tise such a decorative programme as a work recommending 
itself to no one class or creed’ is simply ridiculous, They 
cannot reasonably expect support for such a scheme from 
any one outside the pale of their own communion, nor 
from many within it. If the Committee wish the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s to be taken up as a national work, let 
them leave illustrating whet many regard as mere fables, 
and tarn to the broader and sublimer moral attributes of 
Christianity, the illustration of which, in various phases 
and through various actions, might furnish subjects of the 
highest order to thoughtful and original artists, We have 
little hope, we admit, that this hint will be acted upon; 
the ecclesiastical amateurs, we fear, are too stiff in their 
own views, the ecclesiastical artists too nearly in the posi- 
tion of the silversmiths of Ephesus, to listen to reason on 
this topic. But if ever the scheme is carried out which is 
to convert our only Renaissance Cathedral into a 





storebouse of ecclesiastical ‘ properties,’ we shall be able 
to eay that in one quarter at least a protest was raised 
against the proposition to embody, in en imperishable 
material, histories and theories, the actual truth and 
moral relevancy of which are at this very time becoming 
every day more and more widely questioned,” 








Miscellanen, 


The St. Gothard Railway, with a tunne! 
about the length of that of the Mont Cenis, 
will, it appears, very soon be commenced. The 
capital necessary for the tunnel is about 
60,000,000 frances, and for the lines to join the 
Italian and Swiss Railway about 125,000,000 
francs. Subsidies to the extent of 85,000,000 
francs have been voted by Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and the remaining 100,000,000 
francs will be taken by a syndicate, 65,000,000 
francs in bonds, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
and 35,000,000 francs in shares. It isestimated 
that at least seven to eight years will be re- 


@arvest Home Church Decorations,— 
The memorial church of Welshampton, on th, 
barvest-home thanksgiving occasion, when the 
Rev. Congreve Selwyn and other clergymen con. 
ducted the services, was tastefully decorated by 
Mrs. Selwyn and a number of other ladies. On 
entering the church, the first thing that arrested 
the eye was the marble font, with a green mosg 
Maltese cross for the groundwork, upon which 
was a circle of purple aster blooms, through and 
under which passed the long Roman cross, in 
white aster blooms, forming the apex of a fine 
dome of flowers in the font proper. The first 
window, on the north side of the church, waa 
decorated with mppcen the. gr Leann on the 
inside cill, upon a work of moss, inter. 
spersed with dahlia blooms, ferns, geraniums, 
and calceolarias. The second and third windows 
bore sheaves of corn, with the accompanying 
flowers and moss, and between the two latter 
was a blue silk banner, with a white cross in the 
centre, studded with purple and gold ornaments. 
The marble pulpit was decorated at the base and 
eentre with fuchsias, asters, moss, ferns, and 
other choice flowers. On either side of the sup- 
porting pillars of the chancel arch was a banner, 
with gold letters on scarlet d, the one on 
the left being “‘I am the true Vine,” and that on 
the right hand “I am the Bread of Life,” with a 
sheaf of wheat in the centre of the latter, and a 
bunch of in the former. But the choicest 
of the decorations culminated in the chancel, 
and on, around, and above the altar, the floral 

decorations being profuse. 

‘Westgate-on-Sea. — This new watering. 
place, destined,apparently,to be the St. Leonard’s 
of Margate, and to which we first drew public 
attention, is making very satisfactory progress. 
Keble’s Gazette (Margate) says,—“ There are 
evident signs thut Westgate-on-Sea is destined to 
become, in a very few years, a watering-place of no 
inconsiderable size. We see around indications 
that the estate is m by a master mind. 
Thousands of pounds have already been spent 
in providing a perfect system of drainage and on 
its magnificent roads. On the sea-wall which 
skirts the whole of the charming bay a beautifal 
promenade is constracted for the enjoyment of 
the visitors. Terraces of houses have already 
been erected; and we understand such has been 
the success of Beach House (private word 
during this seasop, that an hotel, vieing 
some of the largest in the kingdom, will shortly 
be erected.” The site is the promontory between 
the two bays, and a beautifal situation it is. 
The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway has 
opened a station here, and the arrangements are 
such as to recommend them to the notice of 
those whose avocations may require their pre- 
sence in the great metropolis every day. The 
sea view is unsurpassed, and the level sands 
admirable for sea bathing. The population is 
increasing, and the spiritual wanta of the locality 
have not been forgotten. Already, thanks to 
the and consideration of the vicar of 
St. John’s, it has been determined to build one of 
the churches for which endowment has been 
given by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with 
& parsonage-house, on the site opposite Dent-de- 
lion Gates, about five minutes’ walk from West- 
gate-on-Sea. 


The Flux-Motor.—A “ Description of an 
Im t made by Ferdinando Tommasi, on 
his Invention, the Flux-Motor,” has been printed 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, by Camille le Roy, 51, 
Grande-rue. In this pamphlet the inventor says 


grest | he has “ found a means of giving to the engines 


of the Flox-Motors a tension double that which 
would have been communicated to them by the 
height of the column of sea-water available. 
-... When the tide rises, a part of the com- 
pressed air is changed into rarefied air; and 
when the tide falls, a part of the rarefied air 
becomes changed into compressed air, and this 
produces on the working piston a pressure 
double that which it would have experienced by 
the simple effect of the weight of a column of 
sea-water whose height would be equal to half 
the total height of the tide employed. Hence 
follows the conviction that by means of the pre- 
sent improvement the piston will always be in & 
position to work as well when the tide is rising 
as when it is falling, under a pressure equal to 
the weight represented by a column of sea-water 
whose height is the same as the total height of 
the above-mentioned tide. And as tides of 
10 metres high (above 30 ft.), which, with the 
present improvement, t the tension of 
one net atmosphere, exist on almost all shores 











quired for the entire completion of the work. | 





Flux-Motors can be utilised almost everywhere. 
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Exeter Cathedral.—At a recent meeting of 
the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society held at 
Exeter, the Earl of Devon presiding, the Rev. 
J.L. Fulford (hon. secretary) read the report 
of the committee, which referred chiefly to 
the work of re- ing and re-fitting the 
choir of the cathedral, Since the last meet- 
ing, considerable progress had been made 
in the work of restoration. The modern altar- 
screen, the modern pavements, and the very late 
and meagre stall-work had been removed. The 
removal of the altar-screen had very much im- 
proved the interior effect of the building. The 
removal of the modern pavement had led to the 
discovery of the old altar foot-pace and steps, 
and an old tile pavement ; and behind the stall. 
work, on the north and south sides, a modern 
brick wall, pointed, was found, with a continuous 
oak bond set therein, evidently for the purpose 
of attaching to the wall the back of the stall- 
work just removed. The removal of the return 
stalls brought to light a very rough unfinished 
wall on the eastern face of the solid wood screen. 
The shafts of the western pier north and south 
of the choir were of Purbeck marble, and were 
finished like the other piers in the arcade, and 
they had their bases quite as carefully wrought 
and moulded. But a wall of rough masonry was 
worked without care against and around these 
Purbeck shafts and bases. After some discus- 
sion as to the propriety of removing the old 
high screen, to which Mr. Scott, the architect, 
had objected, and which the dean and chapter 
had decided not to do, the report was adopted. 


Proposed New North and South Railway 
in Yorkshire.—An influential meeting of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and others interested in 
promoting the proposed railway connecting the 
South Yorkshire coal-fields with Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, and Keighley, and affording a more 
direct means of communication between those 
towns and the North and South, has been held 
in the White Swan Hotel, Halifax. The mayor 
presided. Mr. Hamilton Fulton, engineer, ex- 
plained the route of the railway, and 
pointed out the advantages it would confer upon 
the town of Halifax and other places on the pro- 
posed line. The meeting was enthusiastic and 
unanimous in favour of endeavouring to secure 
for the town improved railway facilities, and of 
having a line independent of the two great com- 
panies now proposing amalgamation. Finally, 
it was unanimously resol that the require- 
ments of the town of Halifax absolutely needed 
improved railway communication north and 
south, and station accommodation in the higher 
parte of the town; and the meeting appointed 
&@ committee to examine the scheme proposed, 
and report to a fature meeting. The committee 
includes the mayor, and Mr. K. Crossley, Colonel 
Akroyd, M.P., and other i: fluential gentlemen. 


Extensive Sewage Operations.—The most 
extensive scheme for the irrigation of towns’ 
sewage yet promulgated and in actual progress 
of development is, perhaps, that which is pow 
being carried into practice by the corporation of 
Blackburn. During last session this corporation 
obtained powers to effect large purchases of 
lands, or to acquire them on lease; and powers 
were also secured to borrow between 20,0001. 
and 30,0001. to carry out irrigation works, with 
liberty to spread the repayment of loans em- 
ployed in purchasing lands, over a long term of 
years. By the Act of last session the 
tion have power to acquire 1,000 acres of land 
for irrigation purposes. An agreement has been 
entered into between Sir Henry de Hoghton and 
the corporation with reference to the Higher 
and Lower Park farms, which consist of about 
180 acres, and ion has been taken by the 
corporation, Upon these farms it is 
to utilise part of the sewage, which will be dis- 
tributed by means of valves and troughs. The 
land, for the most part, bas a wild, moor-like 
aspect, but the soil, being of a sandy nature, 
is well suited for receiving a large quantity of 
Sewage, 


_ Slate Ridges for Roofs.—According to the 
invention of Mr. John Thomas, of Bangor, the 
slate ridge is constructed in three divisions, con- 
sisting of a top roll and two wings, which, when 
united, form a solid ridge; the wings terminate 
in flanges, which are placed together within a 
Square slot cut along the under surface of the 
roll, and are first secured by lateral screws or 
rivets, and finally by lead, putty, or other suit- 
able adhesive packing, the wings being secured 


to the ridge-board by vertical screws prior to the 
pplication of the top roll. 





The Duke of Edinburgh's Residence in 
Coburg.—Shortly after the death of Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Edinburgh inherited a large 
mansion and grounds in Coburg. At that time 
the mansion-house was in disrepair, and it was 
allowed to remain in this condition until about 
two years ago, when workmen from the town of 
Gotha and neighbourhood were engaged by the 
duke to put the place into a state of complete 
repair. The work went slowly on in consequence 
of the outbreak and continuance of the war 
between France and Germany. At the close of 
the war the operations were resumed and carried 
on with vigour, and it is believed the dake will 
reside in the mansion-house when he visits 
Germany. In connexion with the alterations 
and improvements, the Dundee Advertiser says 
that the paperhanging and many of the other 
decorations—which are on an extensive and 
costly scale—have been executed by workmen 
sent from London by Mr. J. M‘Lachlan, St. 
James’s-street, decorator to her Majesty the 
Queen. 


Wew Railway Station at York.— An 
extensive station is about being built at York by 
the North-Eastern Company. In length the 
station will be a quarter of mile, or 1,320 ft., 
and in form it will be acrescent. The approaches 
will have direct reference not only to the con- 
venience of the company, but also to that of the 
public. The works will be carried out as speedily 
as possible. Already the company are proceed- 
ing with the erection of a new carriage-shed, 
capable of holding 300 carriages at one time, 
and fully one-third of a mile in length. It is in 
contemplation to build a large hotel in connexion 
with the new station. In front of the hotel, and 
facing the museum on the other side of the Ouse, 
will be a series of terrace gardens extending 
down tothe river. The cost of these works will 
not be much less than a quarter of a million. 
The Railway Plant Company (Limited), and 
Messrs. Close, Ayre, & Nicholson, ironfounders, 
have obtained fourteen acres of ground where- 
upon to erect works, at which about 1,000 men 
will be employed. 


Discovery in Copford Church. — The 
church of Copford}is a specimen of Norman 
work, with the east end of a semicircular form. 
Workmen, while engaged in some much-needed 
repairs to the east end, and in preparing for a 
memorial stained window which is to be 
placed there, discovered beneath the whitewash 
evidences of colouring. Under the guidance of 
the architects (Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of 
London) and Mr. Joseph Grimes, the whitewash 
has been removed, showing that the whole of 
the east end of the church was formerly painted. 
An artist bas examined the paintings, and it is 
understood that an attempt will be made to 
restore them. In Wright’s “ History of Essex” 
we find the following :—“ In 1690, as the work- 
men were preparing the walls for whitewashing, 
it was discovered that very good paintings of 
the Crucifixion, of Peter’s mother-in-law lying 
sick of a fever, of Mary Magdalen, and other 
subjects, had been covered over with whiting.” 


Bending Metal Tubes.—In a machine in- 
vented by Mr. Charles Hiller, of Cincinnati, 
U.8., the sheet metal pipe or tube is passed by a 
step-by-step motion over a mandril, at the end of 
which are two sets of clamps or jaws surrounding 
the pipe, and so operating in combination with a 
rocking disc or head situated inside the pipe 
beyond the end of the mandril, that as the pipe 
passes over the end of the mandril the one set 
of clamps or jaws is caused to close down upon 
the pipe, nipping it upon the end of the man- 
dril, while the other set of clamps closes down 
and nips the pipe upon the rocking head, which 
on then being forcibly brought together with the 
last-named clamps and the portion of the pipe 
nipped thereby, close up to the end face of the 
mandril and the first-named clamps, bends 
up or crimps a portion of the circumference of 
the pipe situated between the two sets of clamps, 
and thus by a succession of such crimpings or 
bendings at short distances apart, the elbow or 
bend is formed on the pipe, 


Proposed Wew Road from Eaton-square 
to Brompton-road.—A communication was 
read at the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board from Messrs. Edwards & Co., requesting 
on behalf of the Belgravia-road Company that 
the Board will re-consider the application of the 
company for a contribution towarcs the cost of 
the formation of a new road from Eaton-square 
to the Brompton-road, The subject was referred 
to the Works Committee. 





Zmbankment of the Coast.—It is very 
desirable that Government should without delay 
to protect the exposed portions of the 
coast line, commencing a sea-wall at Sheerness, 
round the Isle of Sheppey, and continuing the 
embankment or sea-wall to Ramsgate, under- 
setting or underpinning the chalk cliffs with an 
inclined brick facing to high-water mark. In 
many portions cast-iron piles and facing 
plates backed by a wall of concrete would be 
found serviceable. Ample provision should be 
made for the inland drainage, almost as destruc- 
tive in crumbling away the cliffs in winter as 
the ocean. The reclaimed land, as the whole 
coast of England would require more or less this 
mode of treatment, would be in itself no unim- 
portant featare.—L. 8. 


Labour and Capital.—In the struggle of 
labour and capital it strikes a looker-on that the 
labourer is running his best friend, his only 
friend—capital—rather hard. The labour of the 
working man but represents the body,—phbysical 
power,— while capital represents the intellect,— 
mental power. Capital represents accumula- 
tions of science in applying them. Labour only 
represents skilful detail under the direction of 
science. Which is the higher ?—the directing 
head or the directed hand ?—the general who 
commands or the private soldier who is clever 
with his Martini? Who wins the battle, the 
leader who combines or the follower who fires off 
his rifle? The best friend of labour is capital. 
It was but a foolish man who killed the goose 
which laid the golden eggs.— ALPHa. 


Presentation to the Borough Surveyor 
of Reading.— Mr. A. W. Parry, who has been 
for eight years in the service of the Bradford 
corporation, and has filled the post of deputy to 
the borough surveyor, has been presented with a 
gold watch and chain, and a written testimonial, 
presented by upwards of 100 subseribers, officers, 
and workmen of the corporation, on his promo- 
tion to the office of Borough Surveyor of Read- 
ing. The presentation took place in the com- 
mittee-room at the tion offices. The 
town clerk, who presided, said he had been re- 
quested by the officers and workmen of the cor- 
poration to express the regret they felt at part- 
ing with him, and the respect and esteem in 
which he was held. 


Dwellings for the Industrial Classes.— 
Mr. Benjamin Coils, a member of the Court of 
Common Council, has given notice of his inten- 
tion to move that the Improvement Committee 
of the corporation be instructed forthwith to 
adopt measures for carrying out the provisions 
of the Holborn Valley Improvement Acts, 1864 
and 1867, with respect to labourers’ dwellings, 
as directed by clauses of the said Acts; and 
farther, that a petition be presented to the Court 
of Chancery for permission to defray the cost of 
such buildings out of money now in that court 
belonging to the corporation. 

Further Experiments with Asphalte 
Paving in the City.—An opportunity will 
shortly be afforded to the public of testing the 
relative merits of the different kinds of asphalte 
paving. At the instance of the Commissioners 
of Sewers, Moorgate-street has just been paved 
with three kinds of asphalte, the Val de Travers, 
the Limmer, and Barnett’s, for the purpose of 
ascertaining by public experience which is the 
best and most durable. The City Sewers Com- 
mission have just authorised the further exten~- 
sion of asphaite paving, at a cost of more than 
6,0001., at Cornhill, Threadneedle-street, &c. 


The Commons Preservation Move- 
ment.—An interim injunction has been ob- 
tained by the City authorities to restrain parties 
from ploughing on certain land at Epping 
Forest until the whole question bas been argued, 
and the City Commissioners of Sewers heard 
upon it. The solicitor tothe Metropolitan Board 
reports that the matter of Hampstead-heath 
should, according to the Act, be now completed ; 
but although he had day by day been in com- 
munication with the parties, they were not yet 
quite ready. It is important that there should 
be no delay. 


Royal Wational Opera, St. James's 
Theatre.—We heartily wish well to the endea- 
vour which is being made here to establish 
English opera, and shall find an opportunity to 
say something on the subject. The Rose of 
Castile and the Bohemian Girl have been very 
fairly presented, but efforts will be needed to 
achieve success. Miss Rose Hersee sang and 
acted with great success in both. 
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Great Explosion in Chelsea.—A destruc- 
tive explosion of gas, followed by other explo- 
sions and fire, took place in the premises of an 
oil and colourman, 8, Manor-street, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, on Wednesday. Whilst seeking, rashly 
as usual, for gas leakage with alight, the escaped 
gas exploded,and set on fire some of the parafline 
and colza oil, turpentine, varnish, &c., in 
the cellar. A quantity of gunpowder exploded, 
blowing up the floors, sending beams, slates, oil 
cisterns, &c,, high in the air, and doing .con- 
siderable damage to windows. This explosion 
was followed by a second, which seems to have 
been caused by another barrel of powder taking 
fire, and also saltpetre, sulphur, and pitch. 
Sixteen persons were seriously injured. 


The Letter Postage —The reduction in the 
postage of letters has come into operation. The 
balf-ounce ‘weight disappears frem the postal 


An Incendiary at Half-a-crown @ Fire. 
A blacksmith has been brought up at the Thames 
police-court, with wilfully setting fire 
co some goods on Bt. George’s Sufferance-wharf, 
Wapping-wall. Within a few months he has 
announced thirty.s'x fires at different stations of 
the brigade, and it is conjectured that he has 
partly obtained his living by incendiarism, as 
the authorities allow a gratuity of 2s. 6d., or 1s. 
to the person who brings the intelligence of a 
fire to the nearest station. About 100,0001. 
worth of property has been destroyed in these 
fires ! 


A Working en's Hospital.—The Baroness 
Bardett'Coutts has been invited to lay the foun- 
dation-stone of the working men’s extension 
wing of the Qaeen’s Hospital, at Birmingham. 
It is expected that she willbe present, and that 
the ceremony will take place about the end of 
thie month. A som of 56,0001. has-been raised in 








scales, and the halfpenny stamp comes into use, 
for letters above an ounce weight. The lowest 
letter postage will still be a penny; but the | 
penny stamp will cover al! lettersnot exceeding | 
an ounce; while only an additionel halfpenry | 
stamp will be required for every additional half- | 
ounce in weight. The other uses of the half. | 
penny stamp do not seem to be affected. 


three years by the periodical contributions of 
20,000 workmen in the principal factories of the 
town. It will be the first hospital in thedsing- 
dom erected by the contributions of working 


men. 


Survey and Main Drainage of Heck- 
mondwike.—At a meeting of the Heckmond- 


| wiocke Local Board, beld on Monday, the 25th of 
The Tammany Frauds at New York.— September, Mr. M. Paterson, C.E., Dewsbary, was 
A New York correspondent of the Morning Post pnanimously appointed to out a complete 
says :—“ Last year one of the oldest aud best- survey of the district, 10 ft. to the inch, and:to 
known merchants in the ‘swamp,’ wished to design a system of main drainage. Heckmond- 
have the street in which he lived repaired. The wike (West Riding), although a manufacturing 
pavement was simply disgraceful. All the houses town of 9,000 or 10,000 inhabitanta, and steadily 
being freehold, their owners joined in a petition increasing in importance, has been hitherto with- 
to the municipality to allow them to have it done out any connected system of sewerage. 
at their own expense. This was denied them, | 
unless they used a patent which was under con-| Proposed Fountain in Hamilton-place 
tract to pay 20 per cent. out of the profits to the and Park-lane.—At the last weck’s meeting of 
Conrt of Aldermen. The freeholders declined, | the Metropolitan Board of Works a letter was 
and the street remains as before.” ‘read from Mr. Ayrton, as Chief Comm‘ssioner of 
' | Works, transmitting a drawing of the fountain 
The Liverpool Borough Engineer and Which Mrs. Brown is desirous of erecting at the 
Borough Survey or.—Thecommitteeinterested junction of Hamilton-place and Park-lane, and 





in the selection of candidates for these important | 
offices have met and selected six gentlemen for 
the cffice of borough surveyor, and a similar 
number for that of borough surveyor. For the 
offiee of borough enginecr the choice will only 
be difficult from the extreme excellence of the 
candidates; but the office of borough surveyor 
is supposed to require great local knowledge, and 
if eearcely any local surveyers apply for the 
appointment, the committee will be awkwardly 
placed. 


& District Post-office for Woolwich.— | 
Plans have been prepared and a site selected | 
for the erection of a district post-office fur 
Woolwich, within the Royal Arsenal, but having 
no communication with that establishment, and 
open only upon the public road. It is iatended | 


to be three stories high, and to accommodate | 
about sixty sorters and clerks, as it is intended | 
to make the office the centre for all the poet al | 
and telegraphic business of the surrounding 
locality as far as Sydenham, the letters and | 
messages within which district have at present 
all to go through the City. 


New Alloy of Copper and Iron.—Dr. 
Meyer, of California, is said to have invented a 
new alloy, composed of copper and iron, united in 
certain proportions, to form a substance which 
can be tempered toa hardness greater than that 
of steel, and.can be easily worked. It isclaimed 
that it can be used with great advantage for 
such articles as shoes and dies of stamp-mills, 
for instance; and, on account of its great hard- 
ness, will outlast, by a very considerable length 
of time, those now made of chilled cast-iron, 
while they can be manufactured just as cheaply. | 


A Public Park for eeds.—The Roundhay | 
Park estate, which is sivaated two miles from 








public park. Altogether, the estate covers 1,400 
acres, the mansion, park, and Jukes comprising 
600 acres, and the price paid wes 107,0001. 
Another lot, which will bring the entrance to 
the park half a mile nesrer the town, was aleo 
bought. by the corporation for 32,0001. 


Zhe Dublin Exhibition Building as a 
Wuseum.—Sir Arthur Guinness, the principa! 
if not the sole proprietor of the Dablin Bxhi- 
bition Palace, has resolved to convert it into a 
‘public “Museum of Art, Industry, and Mano- 
factures,” as closely as possible in imitation of 
the South Kensington Museum, 


trasting it will meet with the Board’s approval. 
The letter was referred to the Works -Com- 
mittee. 


Patent Window Blinds—Mr. J. Kent, 
the inventor of these blinds (patent dated 7th 
of March, 1871), attaches a small bracket to 
the window-frame, carrying @ pawl or ca‘oh hung 
loosely therein. A movable sliding rack passes 
through the bracket, and is held in any position 
by the pawl. The blind cord is passed round a 
pulley at the end of the rack. This rack-holder 
may be used for tightening machine bands and 
for other purposes. 


The Great Bxhibition at Vienna.—The 
erection of the building for the International 
Exhibition at Vienna has already commenced, 
and the works are being pushed rapidly forward, 
in order to get as much done-as possible before 
the winter sets in. It is ex that the whole 
building will be completed by October, 1872, 20 
as to be ready for the consignments from distant 
countries which are to arrive-about that time for 
the Exhibition. 

Wational Portrait .—The collection 
has been re-arranged by Mr. Scharf with evident 
advantage. A portrait of Benjamin Franklin is 
amongst the recent acquisitions, It may be 
useful to mention that the gallery (at South 
Kensington) is open ‘to the public on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from ten to six o'clock 
in summer, and from ten to four in winter. 
Admission free. 

Society of Engineers.—On Monday evening 
the first meeting of the session was held 
at the Westmineter Palace Hotel, when Mr. Perry 
F, Narsey read a paper “On the Recent Im- 
provements in Explosive Compounds.” The 
discussion was long and ample, much interest 
being manifested in the snbject. 

Bursting of a Sewer in Hackney.—On 
Monday night a sewer burst in Mare-street, 

Hackney, and several cellars were inundated. It 
is stated that many suffered in health from the 
sickening odours which were thns spread 
through their dwellings. It.ie to be:hoped that 
the cause of this accident will be thoroughly 
_ Pine Arts in University College.—The 
inangural lecture of the newly-established de- 
partment of the Fire Arts at the University 
College has been delivered before a crowded 
audience, by Mr. E. J. Poynter, AR.A,, the 
Slade Profegsor. 











—__ 


The New Cattle Market at Woolwich. 
Upwards of 500 workmen are engaged in con. 
verting her Majesty’s Dockyard at Deptford into 
a new cattle-market for the city of Louton, 
according to plans approved by the corporation, 
Extensive ranges of buildings are being rapitlly 
demolished, and others are beinz converted into 
receptacles for cattle. 











TEND: BS 
For premises, Geseepateenh, Woolton, near Liverpoo 
Quantities supplied :— * . 
DONNIE << <osnsnacectstieasesidadncciced £21,083 0 0 
Walker& Co. ........000 soee 1,°63'2O -O 
Orowther & Houghton . «- 1,062 .0 0 
UIE sesaunsenigtinateitaenenbebaite on 1,069 5 6 
Peters & Ball (accepted) ......... 1,059 0 0 
* All the contractors belong to.the neigh bourhoed:with 
this exception, 





For lodge, stables, conserv » ke, 
Sauep..dte A Sete, auhien. ahmamine oak 
by Mr. F. Sparrow :— 


Lodge. Stibles, ke, Consens 
Smethurat ......c0s0r-eLB82 oreeer £430 eevee £419 0 0 
SP atin eesti cee 385.10 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, 

Is casdckinsiicdinied 8 BS nn. WI 0 
Die ccienctisinatanisre MEE ceicees 339 nuns 363 0 0 
For the Whele. 

Jarrett £1,30 0 0 








For the foundatiens to New Orane Wharf, Shadwell, 
for Mr. W. Rose, Mr. C. F, Danch, archicect :— 














Browne & Robinson ..,............ £9,429 6 0 
Ennor 0,370 0 0 
I 8,970 0 0 
He MIO ncbuhinbiacsctcareche 7437 0 °0 
Hill, Keddell, &'Waldram* ...... 7273 0 0 

6,403 0 0 

* Accepted. 
For the erection of a new warehouse, St. Bride's 


Wharf, Wapping, for Messrs, Middicton, Son, & Co, 
Mr, C. F. Dunch, architect 

















iieiniibieliene ecccseseceesseses &OjG35 <0 «0 

Pearson 7,917 0 0 
Macey ...... 7,760 0 0 
7,573 0 0 

Browne & Robinson .......000000 7,360 0 0 
by 7,272 0 0 
Henshaw 7,239 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Weldram* abana 7,093 0-0 





For erection of cottage residence for Mr. G. U. Rid- 
dlestorffer, at Burgees-hill, Saseex. Messrs. Goulty & 
Gibbins, architects :— 

Hollands (accepted) «2.000000 


For alterations to Apley,the marine residence of Mr. 
N. Clayton. Mr. T. Dashwood, architect :— 








‘Siupscsalavbacsigessisethesistes £5,000 0 0 

4205 0 0 

Sclemis . 38982 0 0 
Barton (accepted) ..........0sseee0 3,760 0 0 





For additions to 147, Holborn, for Mr. Lous P. 
Casella, Mr. J. Schofield, — os 

















For the Whole. 
Longmire & Burge sh087 
For additions to house and premises, No. 24, Finsbury- 
place, for Mesers. Dashwood, Brotners, Air. ft. Walker, 
architect :— 
we ate &M Sine? ° : 
Pett BD ceresevesscecoeses 
King} Shen 118 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ......cserssereee 1,150 0 0 
Sewell & 8on........ paneidonn pengonpone | . 4 
P pusvocoeton pobiobase 1,8 
Kilby’ 1,085 0 0 








For a factory, City-road, London, Mr. H.:Ford, eréhi- 
t 


tect i— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


MP. — BY BW) — BR — Me. AL DWT AS Be | 
0. Hi Ay B. WW 


J. Wi 5. AW aU. DAO, 


aatters).—J. R. (below our-maskjewJ, , 
—G. P. K.-W. (Pi—J. W. Nee BB BJ: BAe B.—A;,. Bradford: 

We are compelled: to decline ppinting out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sendér, not. necessarily for 


ashy nap ar eeyir-wenchetine ara —sona tmteeeess | 
public meetings, reste of course withthe suthors. 





NOTICE TO. SUBSCRIBERS. 
week's issue later than THREE. o’clock, p.m.,. 
on THURSDAY. 


6m” NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 


addressed to “The Publisher of the Buwilder,”* 
No. 1, York-street; Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Bditor,” and wot to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tust1- 
mMONTALS left at the Ofice in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that mons? 
ontuy should be sent. 











Bath and Other 


Building Stones e 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, 4 


CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries'and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom Sisntélied:cu application to 
Bath Stone Office; Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 





lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &o. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES; specially prepared for use 
with these ok on application.—Offives. and 


Show-rooms, 14 & 15, Bary-street, Ss. Mary 
Axe; London, B.C. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER)|— 


APPARATUS, 

FOR. WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufaetories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 

476, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, W.C; 


WORKS :—FARRINGDON-ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 
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‘ier a new 
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“tobe cate, sO; FOREMAW of CARPENTEGs out.—Address, 
A stating age and coyeined, S84, Oftiee ef” The Batlans> Good 

















for a SHARE in 


desirous of an established 
CTICK.. -Addres, care of Clement Dowling, oq. 15, Duk»- 
Adelphi, W.C. 


ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be | stecet, 
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aged 24. 
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ARCHITECTS SURVEYORS, and 


Vv 
LAND and ESTATE London or country (country 


—JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTE 
Hie been seven 


Ewell, Surrey. 





PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


PUPIL is required to LEARN DESIGN 


J. 


and DECORATI 


te. MANUFACTURE.—A 
TALBERT, 11, argyil-eteest, W aia 





PIL. — An ARCHITECT and SUR- 


VEYOR ypeears ee ee ar ony os be 
vil, and holding p= ED ae hee vaoauor 
for a well-educated. ¥: asan OUTDOOR FU Premium, 
Address, N. & A. care Mr. 63, King 





.N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR. 4 


willing to RECEIVE a well-educatel YOUTH into his 
OFFICE, for two or three Tae regan aaa toed ire a 


eer 
PF. RB. 


ige of the p would be given.— ress, 
Brixtoa. 


rofession. 
LB,A. care of A. EL Peaten, enn. 68, Angell- 


ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, well up 


Address, 





in Lettering and Teens we General Map Dsawing.— 
R. A. F. 39, Finsbury-cireus, E. 





WANED, 8 goo a good ACCOUNTANT 


secounta — with 
No 12, Cambridge-terraee, eee XN. 


sa arent ee 
ined, So. to J. B. 3. 








Ware 3 agood JOINER, One-used to 


— Address, by letter only, to J. W. 12, 


Mediwval Furnitare. nick workmen need 


lane, W.C. 


None but good, 





ANTED; a strong YOUTH, as OUT- 


as IY PROV ER. 1, the Plumbing, 
Plamber and Hot- water 


APPRENTICE, or 
&e —App'y by letter to Mr. J. BR. TACKSUN, 
Fitter, 203, Ebary-street. Pimiico, 





-| af some duration. 
for an TRRIGATION PARE. One experienced in | latter w 


4. W veal MAR, to TAKR CU SENT aT 3 














ATING 
VY ANTED # Builder, near n 
Oval, ASSISTANCE from an experienced 
MATOR Stste age and terms, with namie of employer, to 
No. 579, Of 2c" The Baldor?” 
20 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO! 

WANTED, an tic a RE- 

Y Ea as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS: No 
objection te — . Address, J. W. 25, 





TO AROHITEOTS. 
Wares an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


ME a good DRAUGHTSMAN. Well versed in omtiniin 
Salary, 304. per week.—Addtess, TSQ TARE, Post- 
“ae, Balham, ena we 


ANTED,. a “SITUATION, Six years’ 
Specimnes and references. South preferred.— 
Address, B. P. ese olen, tte oan 


SITUATION, as “— 











TO ARCHITECTS AND EYORS 
ANTED; a SITUATION as CLERK. 
Used to quantities, &c. Can trace and copy drawings, 
moderate. ~, ates ates 
rooms, Leadenhall-street, E 





Wy Anrep a SITUATION YARD 
<a: G5DEES on-duen SAIENUND. Sutpar 

trade. Experienced in house werk, theroughly 

ow. py of bailder’s plant and 





TO HOUSE AGENTS, BUILDERS, AND OWNERS'OF 


PROPERTY. 
NTED,a CONSTANCY, as 
RRHANGER. 








from rough sketches im 
esting tray to. BM. Soipym, Newnepens 13; 820th 





ANTED; a thoroughly experienced 


CUBRK. Weill a inn ee er 
* a the Well up tn al duties of manutaccanets eine. 


cost book , ou 
Address, with full particulars of age, pad Hn and salary req ured, 


to C. 28 


and 29, Soutbampton-street, Strand, WC. 





ANT ; immediately, bye London firm,, 


Address nib eter oni, th a sateen 
' ¥ We = Genuyeion” nyside,” 





as to , wages 
a a 





he for: *° ™ permanency, a good | vm 


PLUMBER. One who woud be willing. to do 
when requiied, Nome need app y whese character will — 


fear Investigation. —2tate- wages, &c. te W. EB STURT, Piumber, 








‘DERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others a really system, can 
tor BUILDEE by DUUBLE 
offered in “‘ The Builder,” 


So LS nn See Se a ae a Also ‘a 
wy 6H by Single table forsmali builders — 
Address, B. ry ey Park, Loudon. 








TEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT. — TO BE 
SOLD, the COPYRIGHT of an ENGINBERING and BUILD- 
— — Terms moderate.— Address, PRE38, 57, NewKeut- 


-[8S BRADDON'S NEW NOVKL. 
THE NEW NOVEL bythe 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Seoret"e. In 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


TO ENGINEERS, SURVEY 








TANNAH'S TABLES of eee wal 


TRB IRON give the Weight in Pounds per Lineal Foot of" 


for ec, and will be 
a 
irom Work generally. 
Pubifebers, VIRTU& 00, 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


¥ BOOK on. the 
HANDY - : on the ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT, 187.. With Remarks on 
Qaalification and Practice of Diecesan Surveyors. 





By EDWARD @G. a 
Architect, St. Michaet’s-chambers; Oxterd; ow of the Royal 
lustitute of British. Architects; amd to the Dam and 
Chapter of Ubrist aed Ail Soubs* in Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, Londvs, Oxford, and Vambridge. 





On Ostober 9th, im L.vol, Sve, with 18 Plates, prive 10s, 6 1 
M oD BL HOU 











trade six years. Wages low. Aged oasdion A. be 1h ow 
street, Kenniugten Park 
ANTED, by Young Mun, aged 31, 
who. bas a5 by veateues tee of CAR 
PENTER?: JOINERS; a SITUATION as-above, or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Good AL 17, Ti 
TO [ ANTRD, bp an cong scenic soatite tes feo. 
= we bomen ss Prcmtneat been ae ol 
JOrNUM asa’ ckoireraa Aken Can do plate patating, F «ab 


ee clk ueeketbeents Ginette pecans Dien ds. 8. 1, Cottage- 








ANTED, by a married Man,.a PER- 


ATION as —— Accustomed to 


























under the Company's Kagimeer. Applications, addressed'to | a as GENERAL J AFD. Can take 
Se eechonny andvonstieny <iie-sahony to be sent’ te the] repairs in the follo bramehes :—Briek!aying, Masonry, Zino- 
Secretary not later tham TEN. o'clock on RNING-of TUBS- | working, Bell~hanging.— & 119, Mark 
DAY, the 17th OCTOBB® instent, and to be endorsed, ‘‘ Applica- Uhe!sea, 
tion for Apy t of Arch Ws. 8. LAWN, & y 
Spasneees ANTED; PERMANENT EMPLOY 
: 7 ‘ 
W. G ARMSTRONG & CO: are MENT, by «good CAMPENTER and. JOINED, in.» 
. te REORIVE. APPRENTICES te the followieg: | sad. understands takiag out quantities, 
:—@miths, Botler Builders, Patteromakers,. Joiners, | the work of the Office. recommendation. Sa ary, 
Fitters, and Machinemen, Iron and. Brass- Mouldere, and Brase per week.—ASdress, W. T. 31, Radnorstreet, Cmelsea, sw. 
fet Cen ce ik ane Ta Ga. for veya oT, Tie oa 
for * f wages 
aoe jeaely: ob: divent Tateny ensunding. 60: age: and’ torus. of BD, by « coed DHAUGHTSMAN, 
service, reachicg 12. per weekin the last year for five and six a good —— 
aed lin per week: for four years’ apprent’o-s, ' a RE Tr. Can 
be an class for boys of superior merit, reaching to 15a. Pari Good references. — Address, P. 237, 5 Aaron 
per week for last year. From this uw class boys will gene: | oath 








EP hag qalbesig, WMA oh ad. 4, gave 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Oor. 7, 1871. 








ES 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
- . ~~ ‘een 8. BE. T. 1, Upper 
Wiamiaas D, an ENGAGEMENT, b 
Fem ow, >4-; practital and artistic wi, 
o } re arose ory Fitzroy-square, aw. 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, 7, by. a Set iret 
class GRAINER 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as 


aud ese. Willing to make 
Bont me me Paper om Bags H 9%, " 4, South 


W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILD 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, | tem-| \ 
cuneate f ~ BAX. ng eon Eight 
last employer.—Address, R. E. 303, ot 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

BUILDER'S CLERK or FOREMAN, or take any place of 

responsibility, by a a eens M 38 Had Oe tues peer ie 
an . 

vreah dammit LR. any P. W. Pacem, Mighente “hill, N. 








‘HITECTS AND SURV&YORS. 


WANTED, ‘an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


good DRACGHTSMAN, in town or jn Can 
= both working — detail 

jses, assist in taking off quantities, &c.—Address, 
ome of * “The Builder.” 


drawings, make surveys of land and 
, 





INFRACTORS AND BUILDEBS. 


WAEEEE EMPLOYMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Bricklayer by trade. Well up in 
“Tinteles crencon adress 


WANTED, by the Advertiser,a RE-EN- 





GAGEMENT as GENERAL Mig wan vos ghd of a Job, 
a all branches in the building trade, refer- 
aay Aged 36.—Address, Z. 15, ‘John’s terrace, Back-end, King? 





UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


W A N TED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT = PRIME-CO3T CLERK, CASHIER, or 
BOOK-KEBEPER. Well up in builders’ accounts, and has a practical 
yore tS of the trade. Nine years’ reference from last employer. 
Address, ALPHA, 9, Bentham-road, Cassland-roid, South Hackney. 





ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 





ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 

Man of great experience, to TAKE CHARGE of Town 

DRAINAGE. WATER, HARBOUR, PIER, BRIUGES, or other 
—_* works at home or abroad.—Address, 8. 42, Henry-street, Pea - 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in an 


Architect's, Engineer's, or Builder's OFFICE’ Is a fair 
geometrical and persp-ctive draughtsman, good quantity and land 
surveyor, and « cation writer. Well up in construction and 
detail. Has superintended the erection of several large public 
ayy Ages 38 Good Salary Address, 
No, 582, Office of “ The Builder.” 











ILDERS AND 
\ AN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMEN T, as 
FOREMAN of WORKS, or would Take Stonework. ’ ame 
by trade. Good references. Town or couatry. —Address, 543, Office 
of “ The Builder. if 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. No. objec- 

tion to country job. Good reference,—Address, 1, GWILLIAMS, 
No. 63, Fiee:-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


WANTED, by by the Advertiser, aged 20, a 
SITUATION in the Office of ab ve. Can trace and ‘eon 
drawings. Fair knowledge of quantities. Salary moderate.—J. 

53, Mar, ar -t-street, Cavoudish-square, W. 





WANTED. by “the » Advertiser, rr, aged 30 
SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS. poles Re 
At Fg we Bam oe in the Sie of a church, 


experience. 
nable re —Address, J, M, 49, Moor- 


North of — 
gate-street, E. 





ARCHIT RCTS, SURV&YORS, &e. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is well 


versed ia buildiog, and a good Draughtsman, an ENGAGE- 
yee cee te pee ee —Address, A. 191, 





TO ROAD CONTRACTORS, SURVEYOR3, AND VESTRIES. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

Mason and Pavior by trade, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 
or WORKING FOREMAN. Well up in the taking of dimensions 
and measurement of all materials, and writes well, First-rate 
references from past and present emp'oyers. —Address, J. G. 8, 43, 
Hastings-street, Bartoa-cresceat. 





UILDERS AND CONTRACTO 
\ ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL . FOREMAN of a JOB. Carpenter by tende. Well 
up in all and setting out.—Address, H. F. 23, 
Pa)merston-road, esany Sisters’-road, Holloway. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
JOB FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Has been engaged 


on important works for the past eighteen years.—Address, D, D. 
Camden-villas, Leicester-road, New Barnet. . 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHE 


\ K 7 ANTED, by an experienced ASSISTANT, 

an imanetints ENGAGEMENT. Can prepire aud finish 
ane from rough sketches, Italian style, and make out details 
Has some kaowledge of Gothic, aad can make perspective draw- 
ings. - Balary mod- rate. —Address, J. M. GC. 3, Ironmonger-treet, 


ANTED by the Advertiser, Ft 21, a 


SITUATION, as SECOND or ASeIsTAN CLERK in a 
BUILDER'S OF FICE in ion. Has 








eae ASSISTANT desires an 


peveromnel Is a good taman and surveyor, and 
sae ath us Telia 





GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, &c. desires 


on err meng gy oe Rucellent references. Salary 
F. 8, Bastin-terrace, British-str.et, yd 


A> 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
Aue SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN and 


gy and <peiencd GENERAL ASSISTANT 
in competition sepuee, 
Tecsdily castes with the duties of the 


= ey ABCHITECr, Stanley- 
street, Pratasion. fiwa or aw. u, 


A CLERK of WORKS, of good <xpericnce, 


wishes for a SITUATION in any if “ye ie 
2, S Cumeedon bill Weak, Mott Notting-hill, Lond 








sriatend- 
ey a of Mak Mallinge, 





TO BUILDERS. | 
MILL SAWYER is in WANT of a 
ong ama to work ® Deal Frame or Circular Saw-b 
or he Has been used to build.ra’ work. Country pre - 
ferred. oem og E character from last situation. ~Address 
J. I 8, Ou Gescee'octecet, Battersea Park, 8. W. 


A PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is now 
open to a fresh JOB as PIECE-MASTER. Laboar only 
eens ae —Address, EB. F, 9,8 ialaiediten Wienke 








A PLUMBER, thoroughly experienced i in 
new work, repairing closets, baths, hot-water pipes, 

every description of ola work, is in WANT of a SITUATION. oan 
Carn hs hand to rine-wark and ge +4 ve grod and satis- 
factory if required.— Address, , 203, Portobello- 
road, Notting-hill, 











UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFIOE. 
Millions, 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two 
1, Lombard 
DIREC ORS. 


Cuarmmax a H. Janson, esq. 
Dervury-Caainmax—James Goodson, esq. 
teow Hulse Berens, esq. Richard M. Harvey, a 
y. Bonham-Carter, esq, John G. Hubbard. 
hasten Wm. Curtis, cag. G. J. Shaw melee MP. 
Charles F. Devas, esq, John Martin, esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, esq. — Prevost, esq. 
Bir W. R. Farquhar, bart, ongeny nq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, esq. Fiitians Bee 
Archibald Hamiliton, esq. John G Talbot,’ esj. a7, MP. 
Thomsen 7, @sq. Vv esq. 
SxcneTaky—Thomas Taliemach, esq. 


AcrvuarY—Saml. Brown, esq. 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at MICHAELMAS must be re- 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents,on or before the léth 


of OCTUBER. 
Prospectus and Forms of , with the Actuary’s Valuation 
and Btatement of the Assets Lisbilities in the Life Branch, free 


on application to the Company's Agents ; or to the 





in the Building trade, both at the bench ar R oy srorks, — for the 
last ten montzs in the office.—Address, A. . Me. Alderton’s, 
Stationer. Broadway, Ealing, W. 





a ee * BUILDER'S Sane. Has just I 
some extensive Has had long experience both as ; shop 
and outdoor cca ie First-class references. Country nox objected 
to.— Address, U. P. Mr. Seagrave, 46, Rochester-row, Wes tminater. 


\ ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, 


as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or to take the entire Senne. 
— of a Business, Four years in last situation. Sober, zealous, 








persevering map. First-class testimonials, and undi puted 
references.—Address BR. R. Pos‘-office, Fleet-street, E.C. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
Werks, by an experi WORKS, or ee to Take Charge of 
an ex Man. Country not objected to. Joiner 
by trade. Good references from last employers.—Address, T, H. 


care of Housekeeper, 15, Fish-etreet-hill, B.C. 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WwW ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

roo ENEBAL ASSISTANT. Accustomed to pre pare atgp 
pon Sop pen ailapidetiony, te. “Good selmencen—-Addooan, 
F. H. Post-office, 10, Jomeon’s-place, Harrow-road, W. 7 


WANTED, a RE-EENGAGEMENT, by an 


elderly Man, as practical ope gg | CLERK and A8SSIB- 


estimating, and prime cost. 
G. W. 53, Malvera-road, Daisten. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
ae thoroughly “competent a CLERK. well up in 
page of the offi rN pe gong of plans, taking out quanti- 
an measuring all Kinds of work, estimating, &. Practically 

tainte: Au - a refereuces.—Address, 591, 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO! 


ANTED, ‘vin EE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKS, by a herp ged prac- 
iment ef extensive walle mo? in Loccton tor omnes woe building firms. 


#8 from Coun’ 
yong ¥.Z 16, Lavender-road, Clapham Junction, ay Jet wet atgeatat te. 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FO REMAN of JOINERS, Thoroughly ‘competent to 
first-class t 


joinery. Speaks a little 
Address, 


VENING EMPLOYMENT.—WANTED, 
4 bys CLERK, who is disengaged after Six p.m. EMPLOY- 
MENT of an evening, to Keep s Builder's — Accounts, &0. Is 
a8. The Lodge, Charterhouse. ecaacts 








A COWESTS CAUSE LOSS al LIFE. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF = 
Loss OF 


ACCIDEN(S CAUSE MON say. 
Provide against Accidents of all Kinds by Insuring with the 
RAIL CE COMPANY. 


PAY ‘PASSENGERS ERS AssU 
One - of every Twelve rm a becoming « 
' ON WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ARCHITECTS, SURVEYOR3, AND BUIL DERS. 
NGAGEMEN T WANTED, Tempo 


or a few days per week, by a first-class uanerey TAKEE.” 
eee. ae ATOR, and ——— b> a 


SURVEYOR, 9 94, Sncgheet: road, Have goa esi N.W. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED as PAPER- 
ar on ah 


BUILDERS A ND ENGIN 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED, by by a steady 
aa STEAM, and HOT. WATER FITTER. One who 

iness, and is qualified for carrying out apy 
dimensions in above line, References can be given.—Addreas, A. Z. 
Albert-road, Kilbarn Park. 














TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND JOINERS. 


O Salary for beginning. A Frenchman 
who understands the beilding i yet nn man 
ao “ey title Baglin, tees preferred. a 

548, Office of “* The Builder.” 


references — 





LUMBER and ZINCWORKER 





UANTITY TAKER and MEASURE 
istaNCR. Terme as may be agreed upon.—Addres 
SURVEYOR, ‘Ss, Thornton-street, — 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE is offered , 


on soe Seen a Drawing, Oe. Fe 
spective, and ~~ 3 in the Superintendence of Works.— 


Address, 8. A. Post-office, “Wanstead, zg 








HE E Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT, 


or 7. 








in good London 
perinse. a Asia Hat ast ou Hunn of 





‘WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, b 


thoroughly Bh yo BUILDER’s GENERAL FO 
i fter this week. GENERAL Png. 


ra 7 cnenne of piece-work. Town or 
if seunined = ~Address, E. G. P. Markhouse Dairy, 





BUILDERS AN 
ANTED, a SITUATION. as CLERK or 


FOREMAN in the above trades. u accou nts, 
, drawings, 


tition. Good references, ee 


No. 3, Titchborne-street, Pana wy etme ty 
fhe late MANAGING CLERK and 





Claremout-sqa re, 


FIRST - CLASS ogi OTURAL 


a DRAUGHTSMAN, a 
and to designing 
ings, yee 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


‘WANTED, ya Young Mat Man, aged 26, a 


SITUATION as PLUMBER. make himself usefat 
ee ite od a usefa i | 
piace, Lison-grove, 3. dah ot 





ORWICH U! UBTION F FIRE INSURANCE 


ited 1821. 
Wie Rated of this Dome aan Tet anos Ph. lee cffiem, while 
period as have no net hepsi insured amounting 


to 392, 4300. 

This office by ite liberali'y and promptness in the 
ice ae ead aes 
losses by fire, 

In proof of the public confidence in the a ptastates onik conten of 
this establishment, it will suffice to state that the total business now 


rappery Ben street, Norwich. 





[MPEBIAL F FIRE INSURANCE 


1, Old Broad soest RO. E.C. and 16 and 17, ae 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600,000, Paid up and invested, 700,001. 


Nee ee en all 














& W.. & AROHBUTT, 
On, Vetamactnnatepeiet, 3 


Lambeth near Astley’s Thea’ 





























